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A well-considered blend of carved and lacquered furniture gives a home a unique character== and can be 
easily achieved when there is so much to choose from at Harrods of Knightsbridge. Telephone : SLOane 1234 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BORDERS OF NORTHAMPTON AND LEICESTERSHIRE 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN NUMEROUS LOTS. 


DINGLEY HALL ESTATE OF 360 ACRES 


Walled garden with good house, 


Comprising 


DINGLEY HALL 


(available at a very low price as a separate lot with 
as little as 8 acres) 


EXTENSIVE STABLE YARD 


NUMEROUS COTTAGES 
nearly all with main electricity andtpublic water 


THIS LARGE AND NOTABLE 
COUNTRY MANSION 


supply. 
OVELY TIMBERED PARK OF 138JACRES 

of architectural distinction, dating from the tet i ! 

17th and 18th centuries, still in private 


FARM OF 100 ACRES 
occupation and fully maintained. 


2 SMALLHOLDINGS SUITABLE FOR PIGS 
AND POULTRY 


Containing about 35 rooms all told, plus 10 bath- 
rooms and offices and very suitable for scholastic 
or other similar use. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


(except of a few cottages) 


Main services and partial central heating. 


Vendor's Solicitors: Messrs. MURRAY HUTCHINS & CO., 11, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. For particulars apply to Messrs. FISHER & CO., Land Agents, 
43, High Street, Market Harborough (Tel. 2201), or JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


IN A QUIET SMALL VILLAGE 10 MILES 
SOUTH OF OXFORD 
AN ALTOGETHER CHARMING cae ‘ilies Ee 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


(with power points throughout) 


AND WATER 
Believed to be of 17th-century origin but 2 


without low ceilings or dark corners. ENCHANTING GARDEN OF ABOUT 


GOOD HALL AND 2 LARGE RECEPTION HALF-AN-ACRE and 3 ACRES of ORCHARD 


ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, KITCHEN PRICE FREEHOLD £6,850 


5 BEDROOMS (2 with basins) and SOMETHING QUITE SPECIAL 


BATHROOM Pf \ os he ri bof, nae oe bbs te Very low Rates. 


Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction"of the exors of the late E. H. B. SEIMMING. 


TAPLOW, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


MAIDENHEAD 2 miles. PADDINGTON 30 minutes. 


THE WELL-KNOWN TWO LODGES AND 


RESIDENTIAL ESTATE GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


TAPLOW HOUSE 


6 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

20 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, FULLY 
MODERNISED KITCHEN WITH AGA 
COOKER 
CENTRAL HEATING 


FOUR SEPARATE WALLED GARDENS 


very suitable for individual development. 
IN ALL 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE 
(unless previously sold privately) at 
: THE ROYAL HOTEL, SLOUGH, on 
Modern drainage. ‘hr ; - MAY 30, 1958. 


Land A t: CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN, F.R.I.C.S., F.L.A.S., Bank Chambers, 41, Queen Street, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 
— Auctioneers: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Main electricity and water supplies. 


POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE IN LOTS 


MIDFORD CASTLE, NEAR BATH 


Only about 3 miles south of the City overlooking the beautiful Midford Valley. Fast rail connection to Paddington, 


i UNIQUE PERIOD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


Heavily timbered grounds. 

Attractive Stable Block and Flat with Garage. 
(Ideally suitable for conversion and improvement.) 
Entrance Lodge. 

2 Lots of Timbered Accommodation and Parkland 


IN ALL ABOUT 45 ACRES 


For Sale privately as a Whole or by Auction in Lots (unless sold privately meanwhile) at Fortts Restaurant, Bath, on Thursday, May, 8, 1958, at 3 p.m. 
e 2 Solicitors: PEARSONS & DRIVER, 1, New Street, York (York 25661-2). 
Joint Auctioneers: BERRY POWELL & SHACKELL, LTD., The Old Post Office, York Buildings, Bath (Tel. 2244-5), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
n 


| MAYfair 6241 22, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Weed, Asn Wako, Londen” 
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ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
*tEstate, Harrods, London” 


SURREY HILLS 


20 miles London. Completely rural. Surrounded by Green Belt. 
OLD-WORLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Full of oak beams, etc. 


Hall, cloakroom, W.C., 

excellent lounge, dining 

room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
bath., sep. W.C. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


SMALL GARDEN 


grass and woodlands, in- 
cluding much_ valuable 
timber, in all about 


30 ACRES 


£7,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 806). 


FINE VIEWS OVER TORBAY. 
AN OUTSTANDING MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE 
5 minutes’ walk buses, direct access to commonland, 300 yards to golf course. 


: j Hall, cloaks, 2 reception 
! ) rooms, sun lounge, break- 
fast room, 4 bedrooms 
(all h. and c.), bathroom. 


Main services. 
Gas-fired central heating. 


LARGE GARAGE 


DELIGHTFUL 
GARDENS 


. of about 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,500 POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 809). 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


Haslemere and Berkhamste 


FARNHAM — BASINGSTOKE. 
A MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
of considerable charm occupying an elevated position with delightful views. 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 3 _ reception 
rooms, study, cloakroom/ 
bathroom, domestic 
offices. 


Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE 2 CARS 


ABOUT 11/) ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Tel. 953/4), or 32, 34 and 36 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 807). 


1 HOUR SOUTH | 
Unspoilt and rural surroundings. Handy for 2 good towns. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO GARDEN LOVERS 


* 


Large combined lounge- 
dining hall, delightful 
drawing room, downstair 
cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, complete offices. 


All company mains. 
Aga cooker, Agamatie 
boiler for hot water. 

2 GARAGES, etc. 
DELIGHTFUL 
GROUNDS 


with lawns, established 
trees, flower beds, herba- 
ceous borders, good 
orchard, in all 


ABOUT 112 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Strongly recommended by sole agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Eztn. 806.) 


WINCHESTER HARTLEY WINTNEY 
PLE oven ALFRED PEARSON & SON ALDERSHOT 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN 
Situated on the outskirts of picturesque village. HANTS—BERKS BORDER COTTAGE 


Built in 1939, designed by Sir Hugh Casson 
and having panoramic views across the village to the south, 
4 bedrooms (h. and c.), bathroom, large lounge with 
dining recess, study, cloakroom, well fitted kitchen. 
Annexe adjoins (s/c): 3 rooms, bathroom and kitchen. 
Central heating throughout. Double garage. Delightful 
garden with tennis court. 114 ACRES 
£8,850 FREEHOLD Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


A UNIQUE LITTLE PROPERTY 


COMPRISING A COTTAGE RESIDENCE SKILFULLY 
CONVERTED FROM A:COACH, HOUSE AND OUT- 
» BUILDINGS AND CONTAINING FEW BUT LARGE 


IDEAL FOR WEEKEND RETREAT 


Main services. Useful outbuildings. Formal garden, 
orchard and grassland; 41/2 ACRES. 


EXCELLENT SWIMMING POOL 
FREEHOLD £4,400 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


Lovely country on high ground away from main roads, 
few minutes village and bus routes. 


On the edge of a village and just over 1 mile main line station. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, sun room 
and kitchenette. All main services. Garage and garden. 


In excellent condition and artistically decorated. 
£3,250 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, erates. 
SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
SOUTH WILTS—DORSET BORDER DORSET 


= mile from Semley Station (main line Exeter-Waterloo), 4 miles Shaftesbury and 
19 from Salisbury. 


AN INTERESTING GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE WITH 25 ACRES 


= a a : 
=: + atl ‘ ‘ 


3 principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 2 large reception 
rooms, study and kitchen. 


Main water and electricity. 
Useful outbuildings. 
4 PASTURE FIELDS 


Pleasant stream flows 

through the property. 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 

Sole Agents: Apply Salisbury Office. (Tel. 2467-8.) 


8 miles from Dorchester. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


Within easy walking distance of Piddletrenthide Village via a lane. Standing well back 
from the road away from all traffic noise. 


2 BEDROOMS, BOXROOM, BATHROOM, LOUNGE AND KITCHEN 
Main water and electricity. GARAGE. 1/2 ACRE GARDEN 
PRICE £2,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


DORSET 
5 miles Sturminster Newton, 64 from Blandford. 
A UNIQUE MODERN VILLAGE HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


IDEAL FOR RETIREMENT. 2 reception rooms, model kitchen with Agamatic 
3 bedrooms, de luxe bathroom. 


Main water, drainage and electricity. 
SMALL GARDEN. SPACE FOR GARAGE 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


STATE 


Telegrams: 
‘Estate, Harrods, London” 


AUCTION MAY 21 NEXT (unless previously sold). 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE CEDARS, THE COMMON, STANMORE 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Superbly situated in fine secluded grounds, some 
500 ft. up on the fringe of the Green Belt and 
- within 10 miles of the West End. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards and garden rooms, 
master bedroom suite with communicating dressing 
rooms and bathrooms, 4 further bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. Separate staff wing with bathroom. 


GAS-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
Domestic hot water. Main services. 


GARAGES (4). SWIMMING POOL 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


Very attractive and easily maintained gardens and 
grounds. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Joint Auctioneers: Mr. E. J. T. NEAL, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1., 


39, Station Road, Edgware (Tel. 0123-4), and 
HARRODS LTD. (KENsington 1490. Extn. 827). 


NORTH-WEST SOMERSET 


10 miles Minehead, 8 Dulverton. 600 feet up. Lovely views over Exe Valley. 
400 YARDS TROUT AND SALMON FISHING 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 


Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 
7 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
3 bathrooms, 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Electric light and power. 
Excellent water. 


Cottage. Fine stabling. 
Garage for 3. 
Delightful grounds. 
Masses of Rhododendrons, 
hard court, rockery_etc., 
useful pasture lands. In all 


151/. ACRES 


£4,500 FOR LEASE. (Freehold Available.) 


Harrops Lip., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.\V.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 


EAST ANGLIA 


Pleasant and healthy situation about 14 miles Norwich. 
EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
8 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 


Garages and other 
buildings. 
3 COTTAGES 
Main water and electric 
light. 


Secluded grounds with 
terraced and other lawns, 
large and productive 
orchard. Total area 


ABOUT 61/2 ACRES 


MODERATE PRICE £6,950. FREEHOLD 


HaAkkODS Ltp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


CLOSE TO CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 


A REALLY OUTSTANDING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE IN A LOVELY 
GARDEN 


The subject of several illustrated articles. 


Colchester 10 miles, Ipswich 
12 miles. 
The whole in excellent 
order. 
HALL 
3 CHARMING 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
GARAGE 
Large greenhouse. 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Fascinating gardens of 
ABOUT 123 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £5,850. POSSESSION 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


SUNNINGDALE 
A LUXURY FREEHOLD BUNGALOW 
Exceptionally convenient situation close buses and station yet off main road. 


Immaculate order set in 
delightful grounds 
about 1 acre. 


ATTRACTIVE HALL 
2-3 BEDROOMS 
1-2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
(‘L’ lounge 23 ft. by 21 ft.), 
LUXURY BATHROOM 
MODERN KITCHEN 
CENTRAL HEATING 
(mainly electric). 


COMPANY’S SERVICES. GARAGE 


Sole Agents: Harrops LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809). 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THOSE INTERESTED IN HORSE OR 
DOG BREEDING—OR POULTRY REARING 


Within Easy Reach of OXFORD and NORTHAMPTON 
A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Commanding southerly 
aspect over unspoilt 
countryside beyond. 

Within 3 miles main line 

station and convenient for 

bus services. 


3 fine reception rooms, 
5 principal bedrooms, 
bath., 2 staff bedrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern septic drainage. 
Garage and stabling, loft 
over. Lovely well timbered 
garden. Tennis court and 
matured orchard. 


ALSO PASTURE LAND. IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. PRICE £6,250 


HARRODS L1p., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 


LEATHERHEAD 3 MILES _ 


Picked position on edge of Common. 2 minutes’ walk buses, 5 minutes station 
(Waterloo 35 minutes). 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


FULL GAS-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 
sun lounge, principal suite 
bed and bath, lady’s and 
gent’s dressing rooms, 
5 other bed., second bath. 
Garage (2). Outbuildings. 


Main services. 


Delightful grounds of great 
appeal yet not over formal. 
Hard tennis court. In all 
ABOUT 412 ACRES 
(might be sold with less ‘i 
land). 


FREEHOLD POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Hakrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809), 
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CBHICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 
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WILSON & CO. 


IN LOVELY COUNTRY CLOSE TO PETWORTH 
CHARMING MELLOWED TUDOR HOUSE | 
On the outskirts of a pretty village. 
8 reception which includes annexe cottage. 
Small farmery attached with pastureland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


PERIOD FARMHOUSE EASY REACH TONBRIDGE 
CHARMING SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE in unspoilt position with 
about 6 ACRES 


2 bed., 2 bath., 2 reception, large studio which would make extra accommodation, 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 


GROsvenor 
1441 


PERFECT WEST SUSSEX HOME WITH SUPERB VIEWS 


Close to the Surrey border in lovely country on outskirts of picturesque village. Ideal 
for daily travel. Horsham Station 5 miles (Victoria and London Bridge 1 hour). 

A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED CHARACTER HOUSE WITH 22 ACRES 

Re SE : pes oS In first-rate order and 

. Z equipped with every up-to- 


date convenience including 
new oil-fired central heating. 


6-7 bed., 3 bath., Central heating. 


® secopition, playroom, _ Main services. Barn and orchard, £4,950 
cde Oe es GEORGIAN HOUSE IN HAMPSHIRE WITH 40 AGRES 
EXCELLENT 


Fine position; easy reach of Winchester. 
7 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception; staff cottage annexe. T.T. farmery with cottage and 
first-class buildings. Adjoining large estate. Fishing in river which forms boundary. 
£15,000 FREEHOLD 


WANTED URGENTLY TO PURCHASE 
Client living in Kent requires larger house within daily reach of London in the 
WESTERHAM (CROCKHAM HILL ESPECIALLY), SEVENOAKS (TOYS 
HILL), LIMPSFIELD, FOUR ELMS, HARTFIELD, COWDEN AREAS 
FOR PREFERENCE. 
6-7 bed., 2-3 bath., 3 reception. Central heating. Good position essential and house 


STAFF COTTAGE 


Garage and stabling 
Dutch barn and cowshed. 


LOVELY MATURED 
TIMBERED GROUNDS 
AND PASTURELAND 
with river forming part of 
boundary. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents, WILSON & Co. 


of character. 5 to 30 ACRES, up to £15,000 for the right property. 
Details to G.H.N. c/o W1Lson & CoO., as above. 


HUMBERT & FLINT ® “xe HUGHES & WILBRAHAM | 


By order of the Trustees of the BISHOP’S COURT ESTATE. 


EXETER 3 miles. 


DEVON 


EXMOUTH 7 miles. 


LONDON 167 miles. 


THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY KNOWN AS 


BISHOP’S COURT ESTATE 


Extending to about 1,743 ACRES 


and INCLUDING 14 DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS. 8 COTTAGE AND OTHER PROPERTIES, and the very valuable BISHOP’S COURT SAND QUARRY, 


THE LET PORTIONS PRODUCING ABOUT 


£5,288 PER ANNUM 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold privately meanwhile) at the IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXETER, on FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1958, at 2 p.m. 


Further particulars (price 5s.) from the Joint Agents: 


Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT, 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 (Tel. CHAncery 3121-5). 
Messrs. HUGHES & WILBRAHAM, 3, Manston Terrace, Exeter (Tel. 72209) 
or the Solicitors: Messrs. TOYNE JAMES & SNow, Westminster Bank Chambers, High Street, Exeter. 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


ENTRANCE LODGE CONVERSION 


A charming bungalow of character. 


LOVELY COUNTRY POSITION with far-reaching 
southern views and yet under 10 minutes’ walk of 
Ashtead Station. Well detached in nearly 2 acres. Ideal 
for chicken or kennels. 2 double bedrooms, distinctive 
lounge, dining room, kitchen/breakfast room, tiled bath- 


room. Large brick garage. 2 greenhouses. Pleasant 
garden, orchard and duck pond. 
FREEHOLD £4,650 
Apply: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133-4, 


FOR ONE OR TWO FAMILIES 


7 minutes’ walk Ashtead station, shops and schools. 
SPACIOUS DETACHED FAMILY HOUSE 


with attractive double-fronted elevation. Fine lounge 

(21 ft. by 13 ft. with oak-strip floor), dining room, study, 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (1 on ground floor), kitchen and 

breakfast room. Double brick garage. Easily-maintained 
garden. FREEHOLD £5,950 


Apply 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133-4. 


AMERSHAM (Tel. 27) 
CHESHAM (Tel. 81206) 


GLORIOUS VIEWS OVER THE 


CHESS VALLEY 
DETACHED MODERN BUNGALOW 
with 71/7 ACRES 
London within the hour. 


3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, offices. 
Barn and garage. ABOUT 270 YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 
Main water and electricity. 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 


GASCOIGNE-;PEES 


LEATHERHEAD, 


SLOPES OF REIGATE HILL 


Elevated position protected by National Trust land. 


h, 


si Z 
Central heating. Southern aspect. Spacious hall, cloak- 
room, 8 reception rooms, 2 sun lounges, maid’s room, 


kitchen, 4-5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage with flat 
over. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,750. 
Apply, 6, Church Street, Reigate. Tel. 4422-3. 


PRETTY & ELLIS 


RURAL SETTING NEAR LATIMER 


High and open views. 
FORMERLY 3 OLD COTTAGES 


2 good reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. 
2 garages. Staff cottage. 


Main water and electricity. Part central heating. 
9 ACRES. £6,500 FREEHOLD 


DORKING, REIGATE, 


GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


WITH A MAGNIFICENT SOUTHERLY VIEW 
South-West Surrey. 
In undoubtedly one of the finest positions in the county, 
standing 650 ft. up at Ewhurst with uninterrupted views 
as far as the South Downs. A most attractive 
Detached L-shaped Coach House, architect converted 
3 years ago taking fullest advantage of the view and 
south sun. Entrance hall with cloakroom, 23-ft. common 
room or lounge, study, modern kitchen, dining room, 3 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathroom. Informal 
34 ACRE garden. Strongly recommended by the 
Sole Agents at £6,500 Freehold. 
Apply 31, South Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071-2. 


WESTHUMBLE, DORKING 
Exceptional Small Contemporary House. 
Less than five minutes’ walk from a well-served main line 
station, yet in a supremely quiet and exclusive private 
drive with fine all-round views. Among other properties 


' of similar exceptional quality stands this Architect- 


designed Detached Contemporary House offering 
entrance lobby and large inner hall, cloakroom, sunny 
lounge, dining room, splendid ‘‘English Rose’’ kitchen 
with dinette, 2 double bedrooms (dining room would 
make a third). Charming garden of nearly 1 ACRE with 
sun terrace. Freehold £8,250. 
Apply 31, South Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071-2. 


GREAT MISSENDEN 
(Tel. 2363) 


BETWEEN AMERSHAM AND 


GREAT MISSENDEN 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE IN CHILTERN VILLAGE 
overlooking farmlands, 


2 good reception rooms, breakfast room, kitchenette, 
bathroom (ground floor), 3 bedrooms. Garage, large 
greenhouse. 14 ACRE. 

Main water and electricity. 


£4,500 FREEHOLD 


a 


, SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


COUNTRY LIFE—MAY 1, 1958 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


Telephones: 


F. L. MERCER & CO. = 


REGent | 2482 
2295 


A MANOR HOUSE (PARTLY JACOBEAN) WITH MODERN ADDITION 
AT CHILWORTH, SURREY, BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


3 MILES GUILDFORD. 


In the village. 


40 MINUTES WATERLOO. 


Drive approach from the 
DORKING/GUILDFORD road. 


IMPRESSIVE AND 
WELL APPOINTED INTERIOR 


Oak panelled main reception room 35 ft. long; 
2 other reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (basins 
in 3), 3 bathrooms, 2 attic rooms in roof space. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
All mains. Aga cooker, Agamatic boiler 
2 GARAGES 
4-ROOMED COTTAGE 
Secluded gardens and large paddock 


£8,750 WITH 3 ACRES 


NEAR NEWLANDS CORNER 


Sole Agents: F, L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


SUSSEX, 5 MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH 
43 MINUTES LONDON. OVERLOOKING SOUTH DOWNS 
Farmland all round. Bus service passes. 


Cream coloured, long, 
low Georgian House. 
Spacious, attractively 

decorated interior, fully 

modernised. 

Lounge 29 ft. by 16 ft., 

2 other reception rooms, 
oak and maple floors, 

5 bedrooms (basins in 2), 

dressing room, 2  bath- 
rooms. Complete central 

heating with Janitor boiler. 
Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Specially constructed. 
DETACHED 
SQUASH COURT 
Unobtrusively sited. 


Matured, well timbered and close-fenced garden about 1 ACRE 
In much sought-after locale. 9 miles Brighton. 
FOR SALE AT £7,500 
Agents: F, L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


WOODFORD GREEN, ESSEX. 9 MILES LONDON 
High and healthy residential district close to Epping Forest. Excellent communications 
for the City and West End; 10 minutes walk Woodford Station on the Central line. 
Few minutes walk shops, churches and all amenities. Good schools in the district. Golf 

course 5 minutes. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN TUDOR STYLE HOUSE OF 
DISTINCTION. On 2 floors only. 


Features include 
polished oak floors, 
fiush doors throughout, 
fitted basins and 
wardrobe cupboards in 
bedrooms, and_ well- 
proportioned rooms 
with far-reaching views. 
Attractive hall, cloakroom 
with basin (h. and c.), 
3 reception rooms, study, 
6 bedrooms, 2 modern 
luxury bathrooms. 
All main services. 
DETACHED GARAGE 


: . . : and 
ae te Fa ¢ USEFUL t 
es ae OUTBUILDINGS 
Delightful matured 1/2 ACRE garden with lawns, terrace, masses of bulbs and small 


orchard. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
Agents: F. L. MercER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


BUCKS. 27 MILES FROM LONDON 


In the favourite Chalfonts. 1 mile from Harewood Downs Golf Course. Delightful 
secluded setting 1 mile from station with frequent trains to Baker Street or Marylebone. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED FAMILY RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTER 


Well-planned 
accommodation on 
two floors only. 
Delightful outlook on 
all sides. Sweeping 
drive approach. 

3 reception, gun room, 
8 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Main services. 
GARAGE 
ACCOMMODATION 
for 5 cars. 
SUPERIOR 
"DETACHED COTTAGE 
with 5 rooms 


Well timbered gardens and grounds with tennis and croquet lawns, banks of 
rhododendrons, vegetable garden and woodland. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


LOVELY SYLVAN SETTING IN HERTFORDSHIRE 
BETWEEN CHORLEYWOOD AND RICKMANSWORTH 
A house for the Perfectionist. 


Unique, secluded 
setting on private 
estate overlooking the 
Chess Valley. Built for 
present owner 1937 
regardless of cost. 
Hall and cloakroom, 23-ft. 
lounge, dining room, small 
den. Oak floors, model 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
(basins in 2), luxury 
bathroom, playroom in 
roof space. Central 
heating. Main services. 
Immaculate decorations. 
GARAGE 
Pretty garden on south 
and west slopes. 


34 OF AN ACRE 
Lovely views. 2 miles Rickmansworth station, 40 minutes London. 
A home of outstanding quality and charm. 

FOR SALE AT £8,250 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION ON THE 
KENT COAST 


1 mile from the centre of Folkestone, standing on high ground in charming rural setting 
with particularly fine sea views. 


BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Easy to run with oak strip flooring, flush doors, tiled sills and other features. 


HALL AND CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATH- 
ROOMS, SUN LOGGIA 


MAIN SERVICES. LARGE DETACHED GARAGE 

WELL LAID OUT TERRACED GARDEN WITH SUNKEN ROSE GARDEN 
WITH FISH POND, LAWNS AND FLOWER BEDS 
ONE ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


IN A PLEASANT SMALL TOWN IN SHROPSHIRE 
Delightfully positioned with access to Shrewsbury, Whitchurch and Newport. 


A COUNTRY HOME OF CONVENIENT SIZE AND PLANNING 


LOUNGE 30 ft. 
2 SITTING 
5 BEDROOMS 
ENGLISH ROSE MODEL 
KITCHEN. BATH 
CLOAKS 
2 GARAGES 
SECLUDED GARDEN 
Orchard and lawns. 


Main services. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 OR NEAR OFFER 


In conjunction with Messrs. GREEN & PEARCE, Auctioneers, Market Drayton, 
Salop. Tel. 2314. 
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16, ARCADE STREET, 


IPSWICH WOODCOC KS 


Ipswich 54352 
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30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 


ESSEX—HERTFORDSHIRE BORDER 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 3 MILES, LONDON 30 (44 MINUTES.) 


Lovely unspoilt surroundings adjoining National Trust land 


DELIGHTFUL 15th-CENTURY HOUSE 
in very charming gardens, the whole 
beautifully kept and singularly attractive. 


2 halls, 3 spacious reception rooms, 5-6 bed- 
rooms (basins), 2 bathrooms, model offices 


Automatic central heating. Main services. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. STUDIO 


BEAUTIFULLY THATCHED BARNS, 
surrounding gravelled 
courtyard. Swimming pool, delightful plea- 
sure grounds, extensive fruit and kitchen 
gardens, paddock and a large field 


GARAGES,  etc., 


IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES. A house very seldom found. Just in the market. 


» 250 feet up. 


E Saree 


Seen and very strongly recommended by London Office. 


SOUTH DEVON 


In lovely surroundings overlooking a charming valley. 
14 miles small town, 7% miles Newton Abbot. 


A FARMHOUSE HOME 


owned by a professional 

man and profitably and 

pleasurably farmed by 
him. 


4 bedrooms, 
modern comforts. 


COTTAGE ATTACHED 


Modernised and suitable to 
add to house if desired. 


Excellent buildings for 
cows, deep litter poultry, 
etc. 


- IN ALL 78 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with or without the livestock and equipment. 


Strongly recommended from inspection by London Office. 


WEST SUSSEX 


In hamlet, 7 miles Horsham. 
A COUNTRY HOME OF COMFORT 
Cloaks, 3 reception, Aga, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE AND 3 ACRES WITH MODERN BUILDINGS FOR PIGS 
FREEHOLD £5,000 
Inspected by WoopcocKs, London Office. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 3% MILES 


1 mile village; bus passes. 
15th-CENTURY HOUSE, just completely modernised by the owner 
Cloaks, 2 large reception, model kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Full oil-fired central heating. 
RANGE OF BUILDINGS HOUSING WELL-KNOWN HERD OF PIGS 
IN ALL 18 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,750 


Well recommended by Woopcocks, London Office. 


SUFFOLK—NORFOLK BORDER ¢ 
Of irresistible appeal to nature lover, artist or author. { 


THIS MOST DELIGHTFUL OLD MILC-HOUSE with long river frontage, 
amidst perfectly secluded timbered parklands 


Very sunny and sheltered 

in 5 ACRES, with deep 

mill pool, adjacent to the 

charming oak-beamed 

Tudor residence, which is 

fully modernised and in 
first class order. 


Cloaks, 3 reception, kit- 
chen (Aga, Agamatic), 
4/5 beds (all with basins), 


2 baths. 

Mains electricity and water. 
Part central heating. 
Telephone. Garage. 

Workshop, etc. 


FREEHOLD £5,500. EARLY INSPECTION ADVISED 


Strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents. Apply Ipswich, . 
A CHOICE KENT FRUIT FARM 
Very lucrative concern. 


Containing 48 acres grass orchards (4 acres 8 years old, rest matured) and other 
land, IN ALL 62 ACRES 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE in the orchards, 3 sitting, 3 bedrooms, 
modern bathroom. Main water, electricity. Ample buildings. Large cottage. 


£12,000. POSSESSION NOW 


Seen and recommended. Photos, etc., from London Office. 


DORSET 


Quite unequalled position; high, extensive land and sea views. 
14 MILES BEAMINSTER, 13 YEOVIL, 18 DORCHESTER 


A STONE-BUILT HOME OF CHARACTER AND COMFORT A 
Hall, cloaks, 2 fine reception rooms, office, kitchen with Aga, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 4 


Main electricity and water. Full oil-fired central heating. 


OUTBUILDINGS WITH LOOSE BOXES, MODERN PIGGERY, ETC. 
GOOD COTTAGE f 


South-sloping pasture land 
IN ALL ABOUT 120 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £13,500 FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
Seen and strongly recommended by Woopoooks, London Office. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel.: Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


MAIN RESIDENCE 
comprises: 


Outer and inner halls, 2 cloakrooms, drawing 
room (33 ft. by 15 ft.), dining room, and 
study. 


Domestic offices fully fitted with the latest 
labour-saving equipment. 


6 principal bedrooms and 3 _ bathrooms, 
nursery suite with bathroom. 


CUBITT. & ys 


VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
WITH LUXURIOUS ELIZABETHAN-STYLE MANOR HOUSE 


HAMPSHIRE—LONDON 45 MILES. 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, 
Messrs. CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680-1) Ref.: H.286 


HASLEMERE (Tel. toh 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


(ELECTRIC TRAINS). 


EXCELLENT T.T. ATTESTED FARM 
BUILDINGS AND 268 ACRES 
of farm-land in very good heart. 


Main water and electric light. 
Full central heating. 


Charming grounds with swimming pool and 
tennis courts. 


LODGE AND 5 COTTAGES 


Benefit of large maintenance claim. 


W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 5411 and 4217) and 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY Paes LONDON, W.1. 


(GROsvenor 3056) 


Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andnters Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


ESSEX 


Within easy reach of Chelmsford and Witham station, and with fine views over the 
Chelmer Valley. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating, main water, 
electricity. 
Garages. 

Greenhouses. 
Cottage. 
Beautiful gardens, easily 
maintained. Kitchen 


garden. Paddock and 
woodland. 


ABOUT 19 ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Strourr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681) 
or Head Office, as above. 


BUCKS—OXON BORDER 


Between Buckingham and Bicester. 
HUNTING WITH THE BICESTER, GRAFTON AND WHADDON HUNTS 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE ON EDGE OF VILLAGE 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


All main services. 


STABLING FOR 2 
GARAGE FOR 
2 CARS 


Attractive easily main- 
tained garden and kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 


PRICE £4,750 


Sole Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET. 


SURREY—HANTS BORDER 


In a magnificent position on the southern slopes of the Hog’s Back with panoramic 
views over three counties. Excellent train service from Guildford. 


A CHARMING 
LUTYENS’ HOUSE 
built of Bargate stone 
with a mellow tiled roof 
and is in excellent order 
throughout. 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 staff rooms. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Mains water being installed. 
2 EXCELLENT 
COTTAGES 
Garage for 5 cars. 


} 


Grounds, which have been the subject of ilustrated articles in ‘Country Life’, include 
terraced and woodland garden, kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: SrruTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


NEAR ESSEX COAST 


5 miles from Frinton and 12 from Colchester. (Liverpool Street 14 hours by fast trains.) 


A FINE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 

ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE 

HALL, 3 RECEPTION 
6 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 

(attic rooms and 4th 

bathroom if required, but 

easily shut off). 


Central heating. 


Main electricity, water and 
drainage. 


Garages and useful 
buildings. 


VERY BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 


A further 45 acres available and 2 excellent cottages with possession. 


Sole Agents: StrutTrT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above, or 
Chelmsford and Ipswich Branch Offices. 


SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


St. Mawes 7 miles, Truro 9 miles with fast trains to London. 
On the favoured Roseland Peninsula. 
A FINE 19th-CENTURY HOUSE 
Suitable for use as a Quest House, Hotel or 
Nursing Home. 


OF INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Adjoining the beach and a well-known yachting harbour. 
London 1% hours by excellent train service. 


SOMERSET—WILTSHIRE BORDER 

Frome 34 miles. City of Bath 104 miles. Express trains 

to Paddington in 13 hours. In a secluded position on edge 
of village. 

STONE-BUILT HOUSE DATING FROM THE 


17th CENTURY Wire GEORGIAN feeb ed rlfedn te 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE b.  s 

built in 1955, with uninterrupted views of the 
Channel. 

HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY, 5 BED- 
ROOMS (3 with basins), 2 BATHROOMS AND 
CLOAKROOM. MODERN KITCHEN, 

SUN LOGGIA AND BALCONY 


BUILT-IN GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


OUTSIDE 
SHOWER ROOM 


All main services. Part central heating. : ee ee on bone 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
WALLED GARDEN 


eption, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
Private id All main services. Self-contained flat of sitting room, 


Private water supply. GARAGE and STABLE BLOCK. 


Garden with orchard and 5 ACRES. PRICE £6,750. 
Also available modern bungalow cottage. Paddocks 
about 13 acres, 

ALL WITH POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents: STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan 
Smith, near Falmouth (Mawnan Smith 228), and 
Srrurr & PARKER, pore & WARNER, Head Office, 
as above. 


VICK & PRICE 


79, BOUTPORT STREET, BARNSTAPLE. Tel. Nos. 4388-9 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET 
IN THE VALE OF TAUNTON DEANE 
LOWER WESTFORD FARM 
2/4, mortgage available. Vacant Possession. 


Splendid Freehold 
Residential Attested 
Vale Farm. 


Mains water and electricity. 


Modernised Farmhouse 
of character. 


2-3 reception rooms, 
4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
model kitchen (Aga), etc. 


EXTENSIVE 
BUILDINGS 


87 acres of wonderfully 
fertile land, bounded on 
one side by the River 
Tone (fishing included). 


Auction (unless sold privately meanwhile) at Wyndham Hal, Taunton, 
on June 7, 1958 at 4 p.m. Full printed illustrated particulars from Joint 
Auctioneers: 

Messrs. Vick & Prick, 79, Boutport Street, Barnstaple (Tel. 4388-9), Devon, 
or Messrs, Rispon, HosEcoop & aes The Square, Wiveliscombe (Tel. 205), 
merse 


FOR SALE Garages. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Head Office, as above, or 201, High Street, Lewes 
(Tel. 1425), 


kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. Cottage. Stabling. 

Gardens and grounds easily maintained, 

including wired hard tennis court, partly walled kitchen 
garden and 7-acre paddock. 

IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. PRICE £7,250 
Joint Agents: R. R. HENSHAW, 14, Queen Square, Bath 
(Tel. 3929), and Srrutr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 

Head Office, as above. 


RICHARD GODSELL, r.avp.a. 


858-360, Lymington Rd., Highcliffe, Christchurch, Hants (Tel. Highcliffe 2241-2), 


BOURNEMOUTH (Near) HIGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Facing due south within 100 yards of sea front. 


Entrance hall with cloak- 
room, double aspect 
lounge (21 ft. by 12 ft.), 
dining room, 4 bedrooms 
(3 h. and ec. basins), tiled 
bathroom. 


EXCELLENT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES 
Secluded and sheltered 


garden with solarium and 
sun loggia. 


LARGE GARAGE 
FREEHOLD 


OFFERS INVITED FOR PRIVATE TREATY SALE PRIOR TO 
AUCTION, MAY 14, 1958 


Tlustrated brochure of Auctioneer 
RICHARD GODSELL, F.A.L.P.A., 358-360, Lymington Road, Highcliffe, Christchurch, 
Hants (Tel. Highcliffe 2241-2). 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


ON BORDERS OF SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK 


In secluded position commanding views over the Waveney Valley. 


A COMPACT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
POSSESSING ALL THE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE PERIOD 


2 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Labour-saving domestic offices with Aga, 


SUSSEX 


Adjacent to and overlooking Chichester Harbour. 


IDEAL HOUSE FOR YACHTSMAN 


3 reception rooms, 


Main electricity and water. Every convenience. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


Off-hand set of farm buildings including barn and pig sties. 


Garden with hard 


tennis court, kitchen garden, paddocks, also pasture and arable fields, in all about 


29 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


MORTGAGE AVAILABLE 


compact domestic offices, 5 bed. and dressing rooms (2 with 


h. and ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 


Main services. Every convenience, including 4-oven Aga and Agamatic boiler. 


Garage. Secluded garden. 


Birdham Yacht Pool is within 200 yards. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. Knigur & Sons, Old Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 


and 130, Mount Street, W.1. 


ESTATE OFFICES, 
SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


THIS UNIQUE PROPERTY FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BY ARRANGEMENT 


Details from Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, W.1. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


MRS. N. C. ‘TUFNELL 


Ascot 1666 
(5 lines) 


By order of Major Henry Garnett. 


NEWINGTON HOUSE, WINKFIELD, BERKSHIRE 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE NEAR WINDSOR 


Highly recommended by Joint Sole Agents 


25 miles from London. 


MODERNISED, CONTAINS 


AND OFFICES 


Main services. Central heating. 


Farmery and cowhouse. 
Beautifully laid-out gardens, orchard and pasture. 


FREEHOLD 


THE GEORGIAN HOUSE, COMPLETELY 
8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, STAFF FLAT, 4 BATH- 
ROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. EXCELLENT KITCHEN 


Garages for 3. Old tithe barn. Stabling and flat over. 


14 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY AS A WHOLE OR IN 
LOTS, OR BY PUBLIC AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 


17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. 


Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 51a, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. (Holborn 8741) and MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


ESTATE OFFICES OPEN MONDAY TO SATURDAY, 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.—SUNDAY BY APPOINTMENT 


amma KING & GHASEMORE 


HORSHAM 2 MILES 


AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
in a delightful rwral situation. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen with Aga. Garage. Well maintained garden. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


OLD BOSHAM, WEST SUSSEX 


€ Hall and cloak- 
room, 2 pleasant reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, tiled 


2 
bathroom, separate w.c., kitchen. Built-in garage. 


Main services. Central heating. Secluded garden with 
tennis lawn. Auction, Wednesday, May 21 at 3 p.m. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


4 Miles SOUTH WEST OF HORSHAM 
A MODERN BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, double 
garage. Paddock, woodland and garden, in all about 


434 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 


MIDWAY BETWEEN HORSHAM AND 
GUILDFORD 


In pleasant rural situation. 

A DETACHED.BRICK AND TILED BUNGALOW 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, large reception room, kitchen, etc. 
Garage. 

ABOUT 1/2 


ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 


WYATT -& SON 


AT THE HEAD OF 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
with lovely views over Bosham Church and village. 


A SPACIOUS FAMILY RESIDENCE 
on two floors only, modernised and well maintained 
throughout. 


Stands in secluded grounds and contains hall, lounge 

(16 ft. by 15 ft.), dining room, breakfast room, 4 bedrooms 

(two lavatory basins), bathroom, separate w.c., kitchen, 
store room and conservatory. 


Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 


GARAGE AND WORKSHOP 


Very pleasant garden of ABOUT 34 ACRE bounded 
by mill stream 


FREEHOLD £4,950 


HORSHAM 
SUSSEX 


4 Miles SOUTH-WEST OF HORSHAM 


On high ground commanding magnificent views. 
A FIRST-RATE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, ete. 
Main water and electricity. Easily run garden. Garage 
and stabling. MODERN COTTAGE. Paddock in all 
9 ACRES WITH POSSESSION. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 
A further 90 acres (mostly let) and a second modern 
cottage are available if required. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1826 


KIPSON BANK FARM HOUSE 
HUNSTON, NEAR CHICHESTER 


pe OMe 
Dignified Georgian House of moderate size. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, good 
domestic offices. Main water and electricity. Modern 
drainage. Inexpensive gardens and grounds with 
timber fringed pond. 


FREEHOLD £4,850 
Details of above from 59, EAST STREET, CHICHESTER (Tel. Chichester 2296-7), or at BOGNOR REGIS, SELSEY-ON-SEA and HAVANT 


BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


WEYMOUTH—DORSET 


In first-class residential position with views of the Sea and 
Portland Harbour. 


Very Attractive and Substantially Erected Resi- 
dence, convenient to the town and in excellent 
order throughout. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, sun lounge, kitchen. Brick garage. Main services. 


Well-stocked and maintained garden of 12-ACRE. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


MID-SUSSEX 


In a good residential district, few minutes main line 
station, omnibus routes and excellent shopping centre. 
11 miles Brighton. 41 miles London. 


A CHARMING MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 
: en 1 . - 


Tren Nasi 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, well-equipped 
kitchen. Pleasant gardens with space for garage. 
PRICE £3,975 FREEHOLD 


Apply Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 
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ween DIRECT ACCESS TO THE NEW FOREST. 
Close to village—8 miles from sea. 12 miles Bournemouth 


VALUABLE SMALL FREEHOLD ESTATE 


BURBUSH, BURLEY 


Including SMALLHOLDING with 4-BEDROOMED 
HOUSE, T.T. cowstalls for 12, buildings and nearly 12 
acres (as illustrated). Entrance lodge with 3 beds., 
bath., 2 sitting rooms. Garage. Over 6 ACRES. Pasture 
of over 10 acres (let). Main electricity and water. Total 
area 29 acres. Auction Sale as a whole or in 3 lots 
on May 15 (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. & W. H. Druirt, Fir Vale Road, 
Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 


Close WHITCHURCH and ANDOVER 


On outskirts of charming village with grounds intersected 
by stream. 


FAMILY BUNGALOW RESIDENCE. 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, garage, store. Grounds with hard tennis court 
and pasture, in all 6 ACRES. 
PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


1958 


FOX & SONS 
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BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


ADJACENT 


HAM MANOR GOLF COURSE 


In centre of old-world village of Angmering. Delightful 


secluded position adjoining village church, just over 1 mile 
main line station. 


noe ey : % 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED PERIOD RESI- 
DENCE. Standing in beautifully matured grounds of 
1 ACRE. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, magnificent lounge, 
charming dining room, lounge bar. Good staff accom- 
modation and domestic offices. Picturesque Cottage in 
grounds. Good outbuildings and garage. Strongly 
recommended, PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. 


Tel. 6120 (4 lines). 
HAMBLE RIVER 


Pleasantly situated on residential estate with views of the 
BA Ce 


MODERN BUNGALOW RESIDENCE. 3 bedrooms, 
half-tiled bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, garage. 


WOODLAND GARDEN OF ABOUT 1/2 ACRE. 
OFFERS ON £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox «& Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


4, CASTLE STREET) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


WANTED FOR A VALUED CLIENT 
IN WEST SURREY, WEST SUSSEX OR EAST HAMPSHIRE 
A SMALL FARM OF 25 TO 200 ACRES UPWARDS 
AWAY FROM DEVELOPMENT 


WITH A HOUSE OF SOME CHARACTER 
(would improve if justified). 


MARKET PRICE WILL BE PAID 
(NO COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


Details with photograph if possible to Godalming Office. 


Tel. 
GERRARDS CROSS 
3886 (3 lines) 


GREAT MISSENDEN 


31/2 ACRES. Short walk of station. 
rooms, kitchen (Aga), 5 bathrooms. 


Main services. 


bedrooms, dressing room, 2 
Tennis lawn. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


BEACONSFIELD/GERRARDS CROSS 


Full central heating. COTTAGE, STABLING, ete. Main services. 
A HOME OF GREAT LUXURY IN IMPECCABLE ORDER 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HETHERINGTON & SECRET'T, ea: 


ESTATE OFFICES: GERRARDS CROSS, BEACONSFIELD, AND AT EALING, LONDON, W.5 


SOME CHOICE COUNTRY HOUSES IN SOUTH BUCKS 


A FINE COUNTRY HOUSE on high ground with extensive views, in grounds of 
On only 2 floors are lounge hall, 3 reception 
Central heating. 


ONE OF THE FINEST COUNTRY HOUSES IN SOUTH BUCKS. Standing 
in 8 ACRES, surrounded by parklands (green belt), yet on bus route. On 2 floors are 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, model kitchen qtrs- 


For Full particulars, apply to HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I. (as above). 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND FRENSHAM 


On high ground overlooking picturesque valley. Close to buses and shops. Farnham 
station (electric to Waterloo) 1 miles. 


A SECLUDED VILLAGE RESIDENCE 
With spacious rooms 
and South aspect. 
5 BEDROOMS (3 basins) 
BATHROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN 
All main services. 
Power points. 
Immersion heater. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Garden of about 
lg ACRE 


FREEHOLD £6,000 WITH POSSESSION 


Farnham Office. 


BEACONSFIELD 
249 and 1054 
EALING 2648-9 


STOKE POGES 


A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE of real quality, standing in charming grounds 

of 2 ACRCE™, surrounded by green belt countryside (buses to station, schools, etc.), 

On 2 floors only, 3 reception rooms, study, tiled kitchen qtrs., 6 bedrooms (basins,) 
2 tiled bathrooms. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. Main services. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


DENHAM/GERRARDS CROSS 


A COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE in charming grounds of 
2 ACRES running down to golf links. 3 reception rooms, fine domestic offices, 
7 bedrooms, dressing room and 4 bathrooms on 2 floors only. 

Full central heating (Janitor). Main services. 

A BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED AND WELL MAINTAINED PROPERTY 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 maven ssie-7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


IN THE COTSWOLDS 
THE GUITING POWER ESTATE OF 956 ACRES 


Between Cheltenham and Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucester, on the borders of the Cotswold, Heythrop and North Cotswold Hunts. 


THE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND INVESTMENT PROPERTY 


briefly comprises 


MEDIUM-SIZED MANOR HOUSE (with Vacant Possession), grounds, plantations, woodlands, well-stocked lakes, fishing in the River Windrush. 


TOTAL ABOUT 424% ACRES IN HAND 


3 FARMS (ALL LET), A VILLAGE HOUSE, 33 COTTAGES, CONCERT HALL. SMITHY, ALLOTMENTS, ACCOMMODATION AND OTHER LANDS IN AND AROUND 
THE VILLAGE OF GUITING POWER. 


TOTAL INCOME £2,097 PER ANNUM 
THERE ARE SUBSTANTIAL SECTION 314 CLAIMS AND A MAINTENANCE CLAIM. FREE OF TITHE AND LAND TAZ. 
GOOD SHOOTING IS ENJOYED OVER THE ESTATE. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Full particulars, Order to View, plans, etc., may be obtained from the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Dollar Street House, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 
North Cotswold Office, High Street, Chipping Campden (Tel. 224). 


Co-Agents: Messrs. EDWIN J. TIPPETT & TAYLOR, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos (Tel. 536). 


ON THE BORDERS OF SUSSEX & KENT 


In lovely country—under 50 miles from London. 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
the Residence being in exceptional order and providing 
4 reception rooms, music or billiards room, 4 suites of bedroom, bathroom and 3 


with dressing rooms, nursery, 2 staff bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Oil-fired central heating. 
Lovely gardens with hard tennis court and swimming pool. 
HOME FARM WITH FARMHOUSE 


Excellent set of buildings and 6 good cottages. 


TOTAL AREA 190 ACRES 


or the Residence and some cottages would be sold separately. 


Full particulars from the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 3316). 


By Order of Lady Duckham. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


CHIPPING CAMPDEN, NORTH GLOS 


CONVENIENT FOR STRATFORD-ON-AVON, EVESHAM, BIRMINGHAM 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN COTSWOLD HOUSE ON THE 
OUTSKIRTS OF THIS BEAUTIFUL TOWN 


HALL, 2 SITTING ROOMS, VERY UP-TO-DATE OFFICES, SUN LOGGIA, 
3 BEDROOMS (basins 2), BATHROOM, SEPARATE W.C. LARGE GARAGE 
AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
EARLY SALE DESIRED. EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
JACKSON-STOPS (CIRENCESTER). 


(Tel. 334-5) Folio 15,756. 


400 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


HIGH WARREN, ASHTEAD, SURREY 


THE SUPERB FAMILY 
RESIDENCE 
Comprising 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


6 BEDROOMS 
5 BATHROOMS 


EXCELLENT DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
Automatic central heating. 


GARAGES FOR 3 CARS 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, APPROX. 
2 ACRES 


SQUASH COURT, TENNIS COURT, AND 
THE STAFF COTTAGE HAVING 
4 ROOMS, KITCHEN AND BATHROOM 
GARAGE. GARDEN, 


FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


FRANK N. BATEMAN, INC. 
OGDEN SONS & OLLEY 
will offer for Auction (unless sold by 
private treaty) at The New Bull Hotel, 
Leatherhead, on Thursday, May 29, 1958. 


SOUTH WEST FRONT 
Catalogues may be obtained from the Auctioneers at Regency House, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. Tel. WIM. 9811 and 6710. 


BRACKETT & SONS 


27-29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel. 1153—2 lines. 
ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Situated in a quiet private park near Central Station. 
A SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT HOUSE WITH ABOUT 112 ACRES 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
IN ADDITION THERE IS A WING ARRANGED AS A FLAT 
OFFERED AT THE LOW FIGURE OF £5,000 FREEHCLD 


Site) Sei Beebe ae deste tS A te ee 
A FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE in WARWICK PARK, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 41/2 ACRES 
SUITABLE FOR ONE HOUSE OR MORE 
AUCTION MAY 16, 1958 


KENT 
UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE AN UNFURNISHED 
LUXURY FLAT : 
In one of the most famous houses in England. 
3 receptions, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
RENT £375 PER ANNUM INCLUDING RATES 
CENTRAL HEATING AND GARAGE. NEW LEASE 


H. J. BURT & SON 


STEYNING, SUSSEX (Tel. 2224) 


AUCTION AT TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, MAY 19 (unless previously sold) 
By Direction of the Executors of Mrs. H. E. Donne, deceased. 


SUSSEX—SURREY BORDER 
Between Horsham and Guildford, Horsham 7 miles, fast electric service to London 38 
miles. Close village and buses. 
Valuable and well-situated Residential (T.T. Attested) Agricultural and Sporting 
Property known as 

HERMONGERS FARM, RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 200 ft. above sea level, south aspect. Spacious 

drawing room, dining room, study, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 

Oil-fired central heating. 


5 COTTAGES. Excellent Model Farm Buildings including double cowstall for 50 
cows. 


Main water and electricity. 
IN ALL 278 ACRES 


(161 Agricultural and 117 Woodland) well farmed and maintained, excellent 
sporting. | 
Vacant Possession. 
Particulars, plan and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers, as above, or from 
Barclays Bank Ltd., Trustee Department, 138, Queen’s Road, Brighton, 1. 


Vendors’ Solicitors: Messrs. NYE & DONNE, 58, Ship Street, Brighton, 1, and at 
Steyning and Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 
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zm. HAMPTON & SONS ===. 


kee 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W.1 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


SALISBURY INVESTMENT 2,800 ACRE TOBACCO AND CATTLE FARM 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED BLOCK OF 
45 FURNISHED BACHELOR FLATS 62 MILES FROM SALISBURY 
: In good location on 1,700 acres arable, the 
corner site, in favoured remainder virgin. 


residential area, close 
to offices and shops. 


Each flat comprises 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
bed/sitting room, 5 reception rooms, 


kitchenette, bathroom, E 
etc., also own balcony, verandahs, kitchen, etc. 


GROSS INCOME 
£11,700 P.A, GARAGE 
Price £75,000 

MAXIMUM ESTATE 
DUTY IN RHODESIA 18 BARNS, DAIRY 
10% 


2 OTHER HOUSES 


Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, as above or FOR SALE INCLUDING EQUIPMENT PRICE £45,000 
Further details ee HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, as above, or 


RONALD HAVES & PARTNERS (PVT) LTD., Salisbury, Rhodesia. FARM SALES (PVT) LTD., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 


95 MILES FROM SALISBURY, ALTITUDE 4,800 FEET 


nS CLASS BEEF, DAIRY and TOBACCO FARM OF 12,200 ACRES 


SUPERIOR MAIN HOUSE OF UNUSUAL DESIGN 
with 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. 


MANAGER’S HOUSE, 2 COTTAGES, OFFICE BLOCK AND GARAGES 
AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS, INCLUDING 11 TOBACCO BARNS, ETC. 
Excellent water supply from 2 dams, streams and boreholes. 


APPROXIMATELY 2,000 ACRES ARABLE LAND 
REMAINDER GRAZING VLEIS 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Livestock can be taken over at valuation. Low taxes and estate duty. 


Further particulars from 
HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
FARM SALES (PVT) LTD., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


WORLD FAMOUS FLOCK OF PEDIGREE HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE COMPLETE REGISTERED FLOCK 
WITH BENEFIT OF WORLD-WIDE EXPORT CONNECTIONS 


APPROXIMATE NUMBERS: 250 BREEDING EWES, 300 LAMBS, 5 STOCK RAMS. 
ALL FINEST ENGLISH BREEDING AND GUARANTEED CONDITION 


MANY ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SHOW SUCCESSES 
FOR SALE AS AN ESTABLISHED FLOCK 


Further details and price from Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


UNIQUE RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


UNDER 5 MILES HYDE PARK CORNER IN A NOTED WATERFRONT SITUATION 
COMMANDING SUPERB RIVER VIEWS 


21, UPPER MALL, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.6. 
Virtually a Town House and 
affording hall with cloakroom, 
8 excellent reception rooms, 
5 principal bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms and compact 
domestic offices. 
PARTIAL 
CENTRAL HEATING 
AND H.W. SUPPLIES 
BY OIL-FIRED BOILER 


ROOF GARDEN 


FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION MAY 21 NEXT 


Solicitors: Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, Austin Friars, E.C.2 
Illustrated brochure from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


UNIQUE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
IN SUPERB POSITION 


MAGNIFICENT SOUTH VIEWS 
BEAUTIFUL BUNGALOW in favourite residential setting, 7 miles south of Tunbridge Wells. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms and kitchen, 
GARAGE AND BUILDINGS 
Main services 
Pretty garden and paddock, 2 ACRES 
ideal for quiet retirement 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Mayfield (Tel. 2294), Sussex. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
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WEYBRIDGE 
ian MANN & CO. ao EWBANK & CO, "ER 
WEST BYFLEET e AND e ESHER 
NEW HAW COBHAM 
WALTON-ON-THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 
ONE OF THE SMALLER COUNTRY HOUSES OF ENGLAND 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
in perfect order, standing in about 
101/, acres of grounds in an unspoilt 
residential locality (22 miles from Lon- 
don), adjacent to the Golf Club. 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
2 DRESSING ROOMS 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 
KITCHEN 


Staff wing containing sitting room and 


2 bedrooms (one with bath). 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR 3 CARS 


Oil-fired central heating. All main services. 


FREEHOLD £22,500 


Sole ‘aot (Weybridge office: EWBANK & O©o., 7, Baker Street. Weybridge 2323-5). 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


gives this charming Modern Cottage Residence 


maximum comfort with minimum labour 


3 minutes station (Waterloe 32 minutes), shops and buses. 
4 double bedrooms (h. and ec. and cupboards), fully tiled 
bathroom, panelled hall, cloakroom, double aspect 
through lounge, dining room, study, spacious well- 
equipped kitchen. Integral garage. 1/7 ACRE with 
tennis lawn. Immaculate order throughout. 


FREEHOLD £6,600 


EWBANK -& Co., 19, High Street. 
Tel. 47 and 2722). 


(Cobham office: 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


SHORT WALK TO STATION 
(Waterloo 36 minutes). West Byfleet. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED POST-WAR 
DETACHED RESIDENCE 


3 bedrooms (fitted wardrobes), 1 single bedroom, spacious 
bathroom, separate w.c., 20 ft. lounge, 16 ft. dining room, 
kitchen, cloakroom. Wood block flooring. Garage. 


Well maintained garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,750 
(New Haw office: 315, Woodham Lane. Tel. Byfleet 2884) 


OXSHOTT 
DETACHED POST-WAR CHALET BUNGALOW 


Beautifully pe of distinctive character, only 
~4 HE? Oxshott Station. 


Charming L-shaped lounge and dining recess 25 ft. by 
19 ft., beautifully equipped kitchen, 4 excellent bed- 
rooms, } tiled two-tone pastel shade bathroom, cloak- 
room. Detached brick garage. Landscape garden 
nearly 12 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,250 


EWBANK & Co., 70, High Street. Tel. 
3537-8). 


(Esher office: 


74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM 
SURREY (Tel. Farnham 62221-3) 


EGGAR & CO. 


CHURT—SURREY 
In charming secluded setting. Farnham 5 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


HANTS—SURREY BORDER 


With extensive views over unspoilt country. Bentley station 2 miles. Waterloo 1 hour. 


London 43 miles. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, study, play- 


Modernised and improved 
and affording 2 reception 


-rooms, study, cloakroom, room, staff sitting room, 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bath- Set 4 principal and 
room, garage. Main water 4° secondary bedrooms, 
and electricity. Modern 3 bathrooms, separate 


W.C. Garage for 2 cars. 
Attractive staff cottage. 
Main electricity, water 
and gas. Modern drainage. 


drainage. 


Attractive garden with 
excellent paddocks, in all 
about 


111/ ACRES: Central heating. 


Delightful gardens and grounds mainly in natural state, including small lake, 
stream and woodland, in all about 9 ACRES. 


PRICE £11,750 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £5,800 FREEHOLD. 
or £5,000 with ?-acre only. 


123, HIGH STREET, 
GOSPORT 


Tel. 88072-3 FOUNDED 1881 


PUTTOCK & BLAKE 


CHARMING REGENCY RESIDENCE ALVERSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE 


OVERLOOKING SOLENT ATTRACTIVE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


2 HOURS WATERLOO 


2 HOURS WATERLOO 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


SUPER KITCHEN 
2 BATHROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS 
BASEMENT FLAT 
GARDEN 
GARAGE 


BEAUTIFUL 
RECEPTION ROOMS 


6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
WOODED GARDEN 


12 mile from Solent. 
Beautiful condition. 


£6,500 FREEHOLD £6,500 FREEHOLD—£3,000 MORTGAGE AVAILABLE 


16, KING EDWARD 
STREET, OXFORD 
Tel. 4637 and 4638 


A VERY PLEASING, MODERNISED 
TYPICAL 17th-CENTURY 


BERKSHIRE 
VILLAGE HOUSE 


of unpretentious, but infinite charm 


2 attractive sitting rooms, small study, compact 
kitchen quarters, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms (3 having 
fitted basins), dressing room (with fitted basin), 
well-equipped bathroom (with convenient space 
for the installation of a second, if required). 
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JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


BETWEEN THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS AND THE RIVER THAMES 


Didcot main-line station 4 miles, Oxford 14 miles, Reading 16 miles. 


9, MARKET PLACE, 
CHIPPING NORTON, 
OXON. Tel. 39 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER 
SUPPLIES 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE AND STORES 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


Well stocked and informally designed, in all about 


ONE ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION;SEPTEMBER 


Strongly recommended by the sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


WITH OVER HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER 
WINDRUSH 


HILL FARM, MINSTER LOVELL 
Ozford 15 miles, Cheltenham 25 miles, London 69 miles. 


The CHOICE RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL FARM (T.T. and 
Attested Dairy and Mixed) of ABOUT 100 ACRES 


Cotswold stone-built 
House of Character 


3 fine reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms and bath- 
room. 


Main electricity ; adequate 
water supply, 
EXCELLENT RANGE 
OF UP-TO-DATE 
FARM BUILDINGS. 
Detached modernised 
Cottage. 


Vacant Possession 
a SEPTEMBER 29 


a 


OFFERS INVITED PRIOR TO AUCTION 
Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


PEACEFULLY POSITIONED IN COUNTRY 
SURROUNDINGS 


yet within 10 minutes’ walk of the centre of an excellent little Oxfordshire market town. 
Aylesbury 9 miles, Oxford 12 miles, London 45 miles. 


A WELL MODERNISED, COMFORTABLE FAMILY HOUSE, containing 
well-proportioned, high-ceilinged rooms. 


3 attractive sitting rooms, 
maid’s sitting room or 
breakfast room, 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room and 
2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water 
supplies. Partial central 
heating. Aga cooker and 
Agamatic boiler. 
Block of garage and 2 loose 
boxes with 2 rooms over, 
Simply designed  well- 
timbered gardens, orchard- 
ing and spinney, together 
with an adjoining 10-acre 
field, in all about 
12 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


A LUXURY COTTAGE IN BERKSHIRE 


Didcot main line station 3 miles, Oxford 12 miles, Reading 17 miles. 


AN EXPENSIVELY CONVERTED, 
THOROUGHLY MODERNISED AND 
LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED 


PERIOD 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
in immaculate condition 


Delightful large living room, study-hall, cloakroom, 
model kitchen, 1 single and 2 double bedrooms and 
2 luxurious bathrooms. 


LAVISH CENTRAL HEATING SYSTEM 
THROUGHOUT 


ALL MAIN SERVICES OF ELECTRIC LIGHT 
GAS AND WATER 


GARAGE 


PRETTY GARDEN, together with 
ORCHARDING, IN ALL ABOUT 


2 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the sole Agents: JAMES StyLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office 


OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 


CLIFFORD DANN, sszx., F.n.1.c.s., F.a.1. 


FITZROY HOUSE, LEWES (Tel. 750), and at DITCHLING AND 
HURSTPIERPOINT 


EAST SUSSEX 


8 miles Lewes Market Town. ATTRACTIVE TILE-HUNG COUNTRY 

HOUSE, outskirts village. 4 beds., bathroom, 2 reception, kitchen. Main electric 

light and water. Outbuildings, garage. Garden 34 ACRE. FREEHOLD £3,950. 
Executors’ sale. Sole Agent. 


A VERY FINE MANOR HOUSE 


Of Elizabethan origin, IN MID-SUSSEX VILLAGE of Ditchling (1) miles main 
line). Excellent order, Modern central heating. 6 beds., 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 


dom. offices. Double garage and buildings. Secluded garden 34 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £10,500. Sole Agent. 


PRETTY COTTAGE ON THE DOWNS 
5 miles north of Brighton. Restored and tastefully appointed. 2 beds., bathroom, 
sitting room with inglenook, kitchen. Garage. Main services. Very small garden. 
FREEHOLD £2,450 OR OFFER. Sole Agent. 


oo EEE 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 
THE UNSPOILED VILLAGE OF DITCHLING 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE converted from old stables, all on one floor. Out- 
look to the Downs. 2 beds., bathroom, lounge, sun terrace, kitchen. Main services. 
Attractive gardens, FREEHOLD £4,250 OR OFFERS. Sole Agent. 


FOR SALE 
INVERGARE, RHU, DUNBARTONSHIRE 


The residence, which is in good order, is secluded and has a southern 
exposure and an open view over the Gareloch. 


The main house has 
3 reception rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms (five with fitted 
basins), 4 bathrooms, etc. 
There is a self-contained 
flat on the ground floor 
comprising 4 rooms, kit- 
chen and bathroom 
(assessed rent £34). 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 
The policies extend to 
some 71/2 acres and an 
additional field of 34 acres 
may be available. Com- 
modious garage (3 cars) 
and 3 cottages in separate 
range of buildings. 2 , 
cottages have 3 rooms, kitchen and bathroom, and 1 cottage has 2 rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. Formal garden a feature, and excellent vegetable garden. 


GROSSYANNUAL VALUE OF THE WHOLE £209 5s. 
FEUDUTY £69 14s. 11d. 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


APPLY TO MACLAY, MURRAY & SPENS, SOLICITORS 
205, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW ('Phone: Central 6847) 
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91, Bridge Street, i » 9, Norfolk Row, 
Worksop. Sheffield 1. 
Tel. 3347-8 ESTABLISHED 1840 Tel. 25206 


ERIC C. SPENCER, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.1.C.8., F.A.I.; RUPERT W. SPENOER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.A.I.; H. MICHABL SPENOHER, A.R.1.0.S., A.A.I.; LUKE M. SEYMOUR; W. E. PEOK, F.A.1. 
20, THE SQUARE, RETFORD, NOTTS. Tel. 531-2. 


ee ae SOUTH NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


AS A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS 
LOT 1—THE CHARMING MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


“THE HILL,’ EAST BRIDGFORD 
10 miles from Nottingham, and standing in a fine position amidst a wealth 
of magnificent trees, overlooking undulating meadows and the River Trent. 


THE HOUSE contains entrance porch, imposing entrance hall, 3 fine 

reception rooms, breakfast room, billiard room, good: domestic offices, 

elegant mahogany staircase of Hepplewhite character, 7 excellent bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


SELF-CONTAINED FLAT, ATTRACTIVE ENTRANCE LODGE, 
LARGE GARAGE AND STABLING, DELIGHTFUL AND EASILY- 
KEPT GARDEN. 


AREA OF LOT 1: 3 ACRES, 1 ROOD, 14 PERCHES 
LOT 2. AN EXCELLENT GRASS FARM 
with an area of about 481/. ACRES. In a ring fence with Lot 1. 


FIRST-CLASS RANGE OF MODERN FARM BUILDINGS. The 
land well sheltered by fine trees. 


. VACANT POSSESSION OF BOTH LOTS ON COMPLETION 
oo FREEHOLD 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY HENRY SPENCER & SONS, AT THE BLACK BOY HOTEL, NOTTINGHAM, 
ON TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1958. AT 3 p.m. (subject to Conditions of Sale and unless previously sold privately). 


Illustrated particulars with plan from HENRY SPENCER & Sons, Auctioneers, 20, The Square, Retford, Notts. (Tel. 531-2), 
or from J. T. MASSER & Co., Solicitors, 4, St. Peter’s Church Walk, Nottingham (Tel. 42318). 


ByZorder of T. L. Parry, Esa. THE CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
ROUGHTON HALL, ROUGHTON 


In a most attractive rural setting, on a spur of the lower Lincolnshire Wolds, overlooking Roughton Park, 3% miles from 
Woodhall Spa and Horncastle, 20 miles from Lincoln and 25 miles from the coast. 


In Professor Richardson’s book “Georgian Architecture’”’ a photograph of the Hall is included as typifying 
a small early Georgian country house. 


It contains ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM, ANTE-ROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY, KITCHEN 

with Aga cooker, etc., STAFF SITTING ROOM, HANDSOME STAIRCASE from Inner Hall to 4 PRINCIPAL 

BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 3 GOOD SECOND FLOOR BEDROOMS. MAIN SERVICES. DOUBLE 

GARAGE, STABLING, etc. DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDEN and 2 PADDOCKS fringed by well-matured 
trees. Gardener’s Cottage. The property has an area of about 


6% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. FREEHOLD 
REGULAR BUS AND TRAIN SERVICES. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY HENRY SPENCER & SONS, AT THE GOLF HOTEL, WOODHALL SPA, 
ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1958, AT 6.30 p.m. PRECISELY (unless previously sold privately). 
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Full particulars and permission to view from HENRY SPENCER & Sons, Auctioneers, 20, The Square, Retford, 
Notts. (Tel. 531-2), or from BuRTON & DySON, Solicitors, 22, Market Place, Gainsborough (Tel. 3042). 


“ee GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD | ame 


SOUTH SOMERSET DORSET SOMERSET 

SHERBORNE — YEOVIL BETWEEN 
Sunny elevated position amidst delightful country. +4-mile 
residential village. 


wig 


Secluded and quiet position, tiny hamlet. Beautiful views. Quiet and secluded rural position, convenient amenities. 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms, study, bathroom (h. and c.). 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 staff rooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Garage. Greenhouse. 2 reception, cloaks, 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 garages, excellent outbuildings. 
Mains. Modern drainage. modern kitchen. Mains. Modern Drainage. 
£3,000 2 garages. 1/.-acre mature grounds. 101/) ACRES. 


Mains. Modern drainage. £4,500 


Recommended by Sole Agents. Sole Agents. £8,250 FREEHOLD 


LONDON 18 MILES 


THE FULMER ESTATE 


of Mr. H. J. Colebrook who after 40 se residence in S. Bucks, is moving to 
evon. 


FLICK & SON 


OLD BANK HOUSE, SAXMUNDHAM (Tel. 2301-2) 


EAST SUFFOLK 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT £250 PER ANNUM 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


THE STONE HOUSE, ALDRINGHAM 


13 miles from the coast at Thorpeness, 3 miles Aldeburgh. 


AN IMPECCABLY MAINTAINED RING-FENCED AREA OF 


85 UNDULATING ACRES 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED 5-BED, 3-BATH RESIDENCE 


In complete seclusion and commanding wonderful views over miles of beautifully 
wooded country. 


STABLING FOR 15-20 HORSES 
6 GOOD COTTAGES. MODEL FARMERY 


Substantially built in brick and stone with tiled roof and containing lounge hall, 
dining room, billiard room, drawing room, study, 9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, domestic offices. 

Electric light. Own water. Modern drainage. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, STABLING AND AMPLE PREMISES 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND SERVICE FLAT 


AUCTION IN JULY, 1958 
(unless sold privately meanwhile) by 


A. C. FROST & CO. 
ESTATE HOUSE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 


STANDING IN CHARMING GROUNDS OF 131/27 ACRES 
mostly of amenity easily maintained woodland. 


Full particulars from the Agents: 
FLick & Son, Old Bank House, Saxmundham (Tel. 2301-2), 


N.B.—Viewing strictly by appointment with Sole Agents. 
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103, MOUNT STREET, Telephone: 
LONDON, W.1 e GROsvenor 3761 (6 lines) 


ONE OF IRELAND’S SMALL STATELY HOMES 
COUNTY CORK 


IN ALL SOME 88 ACRES 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS AND 


2 PRINCIPAL BATHROOMS 
STORAGE HEATING 
2 CLOAKROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
— STUDY, GUN ROOM, EXCELLENTLY 
: EQUIPPED MODERNISED KITCHEN, 
Etc. GOOD STAFF QUARTERS WITH 
OWN BATHROOM 


UNIQUE SECLUDED 
RESIDENCE 
IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


In occupation of the same family for over 
a century. 


Superbly re-interior decorated within last two 
years, 

SOUTH ASPECT. SPLENDID 
POSITION OVERLOOKING LAWNS, 
WOODS, BUNALUN RIVER AND ee 

DISTANT HILLS | : AMPLE WATER SUPPLY 


ALL-ELECTRIC DAIRY 


2 UP-TO-DATE COTTAGES 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


ALTITUDE OF 300 FT. 


Only 6 miles distance from sea. 


Excellent centre for yachting. 
Good woodcock and_ snipe 
shooting. Fishing rights for 
1/2 mile on River Ilen—salmon 
and sea trovt. 


PRICE £10,000 


Opportunity to purchase farm 
stock and equipment, also 
certain furniture and furnish- 
ings in mansion and cottages 
at company valuation. 


The property will be offered 
for sale by Public Auction on 
May 28, 1958, unless previously 
sold privately. 


feos Ti. NORTH & CO., LTD. 


110, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. Tel. 74721 20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, wat. Tel. REGent 3759 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


The Island, ANNAGHKEEN, HEADFORD, CO. GALWAY DUNLECKNEY MANOR STUD FARM, 
CHARMING AND PICTURESQUE ISLAND HOME BAGENALSTOWN, CO. CARLOW 
Situated on Lough Corrib, 60 yards from the mainland. 
The Bungalow Residence is equipped with all modern conveniences FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


including electric storage space heaters. 


Accommodation: Lounge, Elizabethan-style 
dining room, kitchen with medium sized luxury 
frig. and electric cooker, residence on 316 acres, 
3 double bedrooms (h. and 
c. in 2), large attic room, 
fully fitted bathroom with 5 RECEPTION, 
shower, hot towel rail, etc., 7 BEDROOMS 
w.c. separate. Z 
Outside are boat house, BOUDOIR, 
garage on mainland. 3 SERVANTS ROOMS, 
Conservatory, rs 
2 lawns, kitchen garden 5 BATHROOMS 
and orchard. CENTRAL HEATING 
The views from The Island, THROUGHOUT 
which is 1 acre in extent, a ‘ . 
are exquisite and must be Enclosed stud yard. 
, ES seen to be appreciated. 45 BOXES 
HUNTING, FISHING AND SHOOTING AT HAND 
Sale may include furnishings of high quality, if required. EXTENSIVE OUT-OFFICES, STALLIONS PADDOCK, ETC. 
Inspection by appointment. 
RESIDENTIAL FEE SIMPLE ESTATE OF 274 ACRES FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY IN IRELAND 


O. CORK, BANDON ESTUARY. Modernised Period Residence on 
NEW ROSS Co. WEXFORD Cc 5 acres. Lawns run to banks of river. Good fishing, hunting with Carbery and 
, Union Packs. Accommodation: 2 reception, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. 
All modern conveniences. 18 miles Cork City. £4,500 AND FEES. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY IN ONE OR TWO LOTS 


O. DUBLIN. Unusual Small! Residence on 2 acres. fee simple, 4 bedrooms, 
2 reception. All modern conveniences, well kept garden, greenhouse. 2 cot- 
THIS IDEAL MIXED FARM AND RESIDENCE comprises 2 holdings, one tages. 15 miles from city. In hunting district. £6,000 and fees. 
of 161 ACRES and another of 115 ACRES with farmhouse adjoining and 2 gate Full details of the above properties and other residential and agricultural properties 


lodges. in all parts of Ireland are available on application to the Agents. 
The residential holding comprises —— rs SS =— = 


GEORGIAN HOUSE which has been modernised, together with excellent range LONDON OFFICES 
of outbuildings in good condition. We are the only firm of Irish Estate Agents having their own offices in 
Accommodation: 3 reception, 6 bedrooms. All modern conveniences. London. Enquiries concerning the advertised estates or for other 


landed or investment properties, may if more convenient, be made by 
The lands are well watered and fenced and have been well cared for. telephoning us at 20, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3759. 


N.B.—Owners of Irish properties are asked to note that all estates, ete., considered 
likely to be of interest in England are, when entered on our books for sale in Dublin 
Office, automatically entered on our London registers. 


PRICE £16,000 AND FEES 
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ADJUSTABLE 
HANDLES 


Two 
POWER 
TAKE - OFFS 


HIGHER 
GROUND 
CLEARANCE 


Y 
Z 
YW 


Y 
4 


YU 


] with the Clifford garden cultivator : 
Y " Wy 
/ / 
: 
j jj 
] 7 
/ / 
] LT 
The CLIFFORD Cultivator Mark I, 
Y all gear drive, digs, hoes, ridges, cuts ‘ j 
7 and trims wi th magnificent paicieacn, / 
Y and the strength of three men. It y 
Y takes the largest garden in its Y 
Y stride—and the saving in time, j 
j money and labour quickly j 
Y covers the initial cost. ] 
j For the SMALLHOLDER 07 MARKET GARDENER / 
The Sr coe iak ce Ay is ka iia ee bp seal? with a 
Yj compiete range of interchangeable tines and implements. 


| FILL IN THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER AND FULLER DETAILS 
NAME. 


| ADDRESS 


| CLIFFORD CULTIVATORS LTD. (CL6) WEST HORNDON, ESSEX. | 


Universal 
MOTOR SCYTHE 


For further particulars 
and a demonstration 


write to Dept. A 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (oxrorp) LTD - COWLEY - OXFORD 
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LL the well-tried features 
that have made the Allen 

Motor Scythe world famous are 
incorporated in the Universal 
Model, together with the special 
new features which make it the 
outstanding machine of the day. 
The large range of ‘‘Plug-in”’ 
Implements includes: 
horticultural plough, electric 
generator for hedge trimmer 
or chain saw, grass cutter, 
cultivators, hoes, 
saw bench, spray 
pump, etc. 


ALL-STEEL 
GEARCASE 


“PLUG-IN” 
IMPLEMENTS 


LAWN TENNIS COURT 
ENCLOSURES 


GARDEN 
NETS 


Superior strong small-size mesh | 
preserved twine for protecting fruit | 
and gardens from birds and frost. 
12 x 2 yds., 6/-; 12 x 4 yds., 12/-; 

12 x 6 yds., 18/-; 12 x 8 yds., 24/-; | 
12 x 10 yds., 30/-; 12 x 12 yds., 36/-. | 
24 yard lengths double the above 

price. This netting loses one-third in | 
length when stretched to its full | 
‘width. Odd pieces for fruit bushes, 

7b., 19/6; 14 Ib., 38/-. | 


NEW PRESERVED SQUARE-MESH FRUIT 
NETTING: 1-in. sq. mesh at 8d. | 
sq. yd.; } in. sq. mesh at 1/- sq. yd. 
Any length or width can be supplied. Samples and quotations free. This netting does not 
diminish in size when erected. 


NEW PEA AND BEAN TRAINING NETS. stout preserved 6-in, square mesh cord: 24 x 3 ft., 
3/7; 24 x 44 ft., 4/9; 12 x 6 ft., 3/3; 24 x 6 ft., 6/-; 18 x 6 ft., 4/6; 24x 9 ft., 8/3. 


ALL SPORTS NETTING and equipment supplied. Also marquees, tents, camping equipment and 
green waterproof covers. Lists Free. Prompt Dispatch. Postage 1/6 extra orders under 15/-. 


NETTING TENT AND COVER WORK 


GASSONS LTD (Dept. CL) RYE, SUSSEX, Tel. 2134. Est. 1825. 


SURROUND 5 

NETTING, STEEL STANDARDS: AND 

TOP RODS, TENNIS POSTS, CENTRE 
NETS AND ALL EQUIPMENT 


ZA] Swimming Pool ? — 
ror Why mol 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY = LIMITED 


Details from BATTLE — SUSSEX 


oy) 
~ 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 
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§) It’s Child’s’ 
ia Play 


Says FRED STREETER, V.M.H. 


Plantoids modern scientific feeding 
makes gardening so very 
much easier because Plan- 
toids give you 
*control 5 import- 
ant ways. You get 
bigger and better 
crops with Plan- 
toids, the fertiliser 
of the future. 


+ Here’s what 5-way control means to you 


@ CONTROLLED FEEDING. You feed plants individually just when they need it—Plantoids 
is a modern automatic tablet fertiliser—and Plantoids act fast!—you can soon see the difference. 


@ CONTROLLED SEQUENCE. Nitrogen first for growth, then Potash for stamina and a special 
Phosphate which remains in the soil until the plant dissolves it to produce flower and fruit, with 
elements for colour and to deter soil pests. 


@ CONTROLLED SOLUBILITY. Slowly over a period drip by drip as the plant can use it to give 
maximum benefit directly to the roots with no waste. 


@ CONTROLLED FERTILITY. Only the soil near the plant receives the fertiliser so that the 
plant develops and the weeds do not—there’s much less weeding with Plantoids. 


@ CONTROLLED COST. To get the same concentration you would need huge quantities of 
other fertilisers but with Plantoids nothing is wasted, not a penny. 


PLANTOIDS::::: 


BOYS AND GIRLS: “The 
price for putting in Plan- 
toids is 6d. per hundred. 
DON’T TAKE LEss!” 


REGD 
PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 
“roses | gweer reas | seopinc _—| veveniniums | paHLiAs —_—| Roor crops 
This special fertili- i coailar’. Sener PLANTS These are greedy feed- Dahlias need fine heads Special Root Crop Plan- 


ser works wonders 
with our national 
flower, it promotes 
finer, larger and 
gloriously colourful 
blooms on strong 
stems, without too 
much foliage. 


Trial Size I= 


nears perfection when 
fed with this fertiliser— 
large fragrant blooms of 
vivid colour on tong 
stems can be yours for 
so litcle cost. 


Trial Size I/- 


Plantoids Bedding Plant 
Tablets provide compact 
sturdy plants with rich 
colour and blossom 
which flower early and 
keep on blooming 


Trial Size I/- 


Made by PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromley, Kent. 


ers, but given Plantoids 
Specialist fertiliser, will 
repay the attention with 
vivid colours and stately 
blooms 


Trial Size I= 


and sturdy stems to 
carry them. Plancoids 
Specialist Dahlia fertili- 
ser gives astonishingly 
bright colour and strong 
growth 


Trial Size I/- 


toids develop fine roots 
r foliage 


tected against pests 


Trial Size I/- 


One of the Graham Farish Group 
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1A NATURELLE” (\ 
PERMANENT WAVING AQUA 


Every day more people are 
discovering The Scotch 
House. Quite apart from 
the elegant clothes for men 
and women that you will 
always find there, you know 


you can depend on the 


At the new 
Balmoral Room 

‘Tan ‘‘PLUSUEDE” 
JACKET. Windproof, 
waterproof, lined with 
fleece. Sizes 34” to 40”. 
Price £6.16.6. Postage 
and packing, 1/6d. 


thoroughbred qualities of 
both cloth and workman- 
ship. Have you visited this 
delightful store recently ? 


4 


: paper, pro Bay Sy 
courtesy of “The Sketch”’ 
Rica enon Magazine, London. 
TROUSERS of cavalry twill. Two nylon- 
reinforced cross pockets, two hip pockets ; 
raised side seams; zip fly, etc. Fawn only. 
28” to 40” waist; 29”, 31”, 33” leg. 
Price 5 guineas incl. postage and packing. 


“Scorcn \ 
HOUSE 


of KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Tel: KENsington 4421/2 


b 
© 
$ 
T 
k 
C 
i 


r 


RE-SPYLING ~ So [HAIR COLOURING 


Maison. Georees 


40, BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD. LONDON JS.W 1 
ONLY ADDRESS 


(MAISON FRANCAIS E) 
Tel. VIC. 5943-4” 


LONDON’S OWN SCOTTISH STORE 


A VISIT WOULD BE WELL WORTH YOUR WHILE 


FLUSH FITMENTS 


NEW SHOWROOMS NOW OPEN 


You are cordially invited to call and inspect 
our delightful exhibition of exclusive Built-in 
Furniture. Designed and constructed in our 
own workshop. Interior decorations and 
complete soft furnishing schemes carried out. 
Beautiful Chandeliers and Gilt Mirrors in 


stock. 
Foe ORO ROME W. J. BROWN FURNITURE CO. LIMITED 
AGAINST GERMS, USE 10 CLIFFORD STREET, BOND STREET, W.1. 
PARO ZONE—REGULARLY! PHONE: REGENT 5688 


Write for FREE illustrated brochure 
A'VISIT WOULD BE WELL WORTH YOUR WHILE 


The Parozone that whit h hold linen Gi 2 © 
plays an important ae jathome hysienes for WW The ideal gift for all occasions... 
Sr a A BOX OF ALLWOOD’S 


scrupulous cleanliness is the best safeguard 


ANN 


against disease and illness. Every time you SFf_ 3 

use Parozone—to clean the sink, ty eee atain 4S Z CUT Cc ARNATIONS 

and lavatory bowl fresh and germ-free, or to 3 = always just right and appreciated at all times 

banish every speck of burned food from enamel = = DIRECT FROM 

pans and ovenware—you’re helping to protect Z Ss THE LARGEST GROWERS 

your family from infection. Y, N and dispatched by experts, the flowers arrive fresh as 
Yu Ww the dew in the morning. Specially selected colours or 

A HOUSEHOLD NAME FOR OVER 60 YEARS dt AN nae i Na egpee A Pag 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 


LET US QUOTE YOU FOR A 
REGULAR SUPPLY WEEKLY 
Quantity in box according to prevailing wholesale 
market prices. 

ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST! 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations Pinks and Dianthus. 


EN 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


Glasgow London Nottingham Woking 


Z, 
YH 


Carnation Specialists (Cut Flower Dept.) 


47. 
15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX _ Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 233 
a ETS IGE BT Ht PII EGE ES SET 
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fashionable asa... 


Warm aSa... 


soft asa... 


colourtul.as;a :.. 


light asa... 


flattering asa... 


luxurious asa.. 


practical asa... 


Cashmere Sweater... 


from the range of 


PETER SCOTT 


fully fashioned 


knitted sportswear 


| For details of colours and name of nearest stockist write to: PETER SCOTT & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


or Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent St., London, W.1. Toronto address: Peter Scott & Co. (Canada) Ltd., 53 Yonge St., Toronto. 


@52 
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Are your sroes so 


comfortable 
that pavements 
seem 

carpeted ? 


683—Brown Suede 
g9/1r or Willow 
Calf 1o5/- 


If not, then you should wear 


SIM HERBERT BARKER SHOES 


They are supremely comfortable because they feature Norvic’s 
straight inner sole line which gives 5-toe freedom. These shoes 
were designed by the world-famous manipulative surgeon, 
Sir Herbert Barker, who wrote “I can walk about all day in 


these shoes and feel no desire to take them off in the evening.” 


There are various widths in each size—depending on 
style— so there is sure to be a fitting for you. Write 
today to Dept. 101, Norvic Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Northampton, for a Sir Herbert 
Barker shoe brochure, and the 


address of your nearest stockist. 


990—Suede and Kid in five 
colours. Slender to broad 85/11 


Mh HERBERT BARKER SHOES 


A 5-TOE FREEDOM PRODUCT ® 
FOR MEN, WOMEN & BOYS 
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GORDON LOWES 


Write for our Booklets on 
“Tennis, Croquet and Golf”, “Sailing and Summer Clothes’. 


This attractive dress is practically uncrushable and embossed cotton with its 

unusual oblique fastening, 73/6. His shorts are 100% terylene, 89/6. The 

smart windcheater is of shower-proof poplin-trimmed black and red or in ~ 
club colours to order, 7 guns. ; 


Up to date Golf Section—Clothes and Equipment. : 


21-23 Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.: 


Phone: KENsington 4494/5/6 Cables: Golow, Londo 


By Appointment 134 Manufacturers of Lan-Air-Cel Blankets 
To Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I1 McCallum & Craigie Ltd. 
“FIONA” The jacket of casual 


perfection in softest wool. Make your 
choice from Balmoral Rose, Ivory, 


Cra ftsman Tailored 
Bracken, Arran Mist, Spray, 


Scottish Knitwear 
Banff Blue, Pastel Blue. 


b 7 Also “‘MAIRI’’, the same jacket 

y in astraight style. 
For added chic ask to see a matching 
Kintyre Skirt. 
GOOD KNITWEAR. STORES 
EVERYWHERE HAVE KINTYRE: 


Made in Scotland by McCALLUM & CRAIGIE, LTD., GLASGOW 
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MISS LEONORA FROST 


Miss Leonora Frost is the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Frost, of 49, Kingston House, Princes Gate, 
London, and of Waterwynch, near Tenby, Pembrokeshire, and a grand-daughter of the late Sir Aurelian Ridsdale 
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KEEPING DOWN RABBITS 


N Essex last week a farmer was fined £5 for 
] using two rabbits infected with myxoma- 
tosis to spread the disease among uninfected 
rabbits. This prosecution is of interest because 
it is the first of its kind under the Pests Act, 
_ 1954. It will be recalled that when the measure 
was going through the House of Commons a 
clause was slipped in at the last minute making 
it an offence to spread myxomatosis deliberately, 
despite the proof of Australian experience that 
it can be a useful ally in the war against 
rabbits. 

Although it is illegal, as this Essex case 
reminds us, to put down a carcass of a rabbit 
full of myxomatosis so that the disease may 
spread to kill other rabbits round about, nature 
keeps the disease going in this country. Scienti- 
fic opinion suggested four years ago, when the 
first wave of infection came from France, that 
the disease would probably spread here like a 
bush fire wherever rabbits were numerous and 
effect a great slaughter, but that the surviving 
rabbits would then develop some immunity and 
there would not be a sufficient concentration of 
susceptible rabbits anywhere to keep the infec- 
tion alive in a big way. Our experience has been 
rather different. The disease has in fact per- 
sisted in pockets and has appeared again in 
districts that were once almost clear of rabbits 
and where numbers never greatly recovered. 
It has been quite common in recent months for 
a few diseased rabbits to be found where every- 
one thought they had virtually gone. The 
latest information from the Ministry is that 
there are small pockets of infection in no fewer 
than 35 counties. At the present time the 
disease is widespread in Berkshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Hampshire, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, West 
Sussex, Suffolk and Westmorland. Wales is 
said to be free except for one case reported last 
month in Pembrokeshire. 

So myxomatosis continues to be an ally in 
the war against rabbits. Even so it would be 
folly for farmers and foresters to rely on myxo- 
matosis to keep down rabbit numbers. Its 
behaviour is far too capricious. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is quite right to keep saying that all 
should keep a wary eye for rabbits and as soon 
as they appear deal with them by gassing and 
trapping. It is unfortunately true that some 
people turn a blind eye to a few rabbits; a few 
say openly that they welcome a few rabbits on 
their ground even though they soon cause 
nuisance to neighbours. Here the formation of 
rabbit clearance societies, backed by grant from 
the Ministry, can help in each area to bring the 
pressure of local opinion to bear on those who 
show themselves selfish and indifferent to the 
general good. 
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THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


HE Brussels International Exhibition, on 

which we publish a descriptive supplement 
to-day, has not yet received in this country the 
attention it deserves, both for its intrinsic and 
particularly its architectural interest, and for 
the vision it presents of a world united in 
friendly co-operation to apply the marvels of 
technological invention for the benefit of man- 
kind. The writers of both our articles stress 
the degree, or lack, of synthesis they found, in 
the aspects they discuss, between national and 
supra-national ideals, science and humanism, 
technique and imagery—different expressions of 
the same dichotomy, which for a century has 
been splitting civilisation and now fills the world 
with fear. The Exhibition is genuinely signifi- 
cant in presenting many vt the almost incon- 
ceivable blessings that could accrue from a new 
humanist synthesis, although Belgium may also 
have been actuated in organising it by more 
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A LANE IN MAY 


ALWAYS linger in this litile lane 

When stitchwort constellations start to glow, 
And tiny ferns uncuri, furze breaks in flame 
And hawthorns ave a-sprinkle with their snow ; 
When speedwell spreads its blue, and dandelions 
Fling plethora of splendour everywhere ; 
When young Jack-by-the-hedge 1s 

crowned 
And the bee-traffic fills the morning air; 
When in the deeps of green on every tree 
Ave untold fiutings and a ceaseless flurry. 
No dust is here, no highway haste; my feet, 
Chained lightly down by sweetness, will not hurry. 
MaLcotm HEMPHREY. 


blossom- 
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immediate considerations. One of these was to 
counter the prospect during recent years of 
extensive unemployment. Another may be to 
suggest the advantages’ of Brussels as the 
capital of the European Economic Union—for 
which the area of the Exhibition has been 
offered. It is being said that this will be the last 
exhibition of its kind to be held, owing to the 
enormous cost involved. That may well be so; 
yet should its underlying aims succeed, or 
another country have equally urgent reasons 
for promoting one (under the International 
Convention), it may equally prove to be a por- 
tent of others to come. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


T may be most economical for the farmer, 
especially the smaller man, to do himself 
some of the work which is now covered by the 
farm improvement scheme, but hitherto the 
labour that he puts in has not ranked for grant. 
To meet this difficulty the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has now introduced a standard cost method 
by which the same grant can be given no matter 
whether the applicant does the work himself, by 
farm labour or by contract. He will have the 
choice of taking the grant based on the actual 
vouched cost or at a standard cost laid down by 
the Ministry for certain simple elements of 
improvement, such as excavations, filling, 
concreting, cattle grids, roads, fencing, sheep 
pens and dips, shelter belts and claying or 
marling. When the farmer is erecting certain 
common types of building such as dutch barns, 
cow houses, dairies and milk parlours and 
general-purpose buildings he can claim a grant 
including professional fees. Necessarily the 
Ministry has limited the scope of grants on a 
standard cost because there must be a check 
on the amount and quality of the work done, 
but this new arrangement will be welcome, 
particularly to owner-occupiers. 


RESTORING THE VILLAGE BUS 


ARD pressed by new wages demands, the 
British Transport Commission appear to 
be committed to the closure of more branch 
railways and little-used stations. That prospect 
would be less disturbing to rural communities 


‘if the bus companies were disposed to make 


good the loss of facilities. But they, too, have 
their economic problems, under the pressure of 
which ‘‘bus services are rapidly deteriora- 
ting and affecting village life,’ to quote the 


admission made to the House of Commons a fe}, 
weeks ago by Mr. G. R. H. Nugent, Parlian 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Trans 
Any hope then existing that the Budget m 
help to check the deterioration, by a redu 
in the tax on motor fuel, has been extinguishe 
and the only straw at which the optimist 

clutch is Mr. Nugent’s promise that his Minis i 
would be having discussions on the subject wit! 
the Traffic Commissioners. The Ministry he} 
lately taken a helpful step by relaxing its regi] 
lations to enable 12-seater buses to come int}, 
service, and the suggestion has been made tha} 
village shopkeepers might find it profitable 4), 
operate such vehicles in remote areas. Whethi 
village shopkeepers generally are sufficientl| 
enterprising to lay out capital on such 4) 
extension of their business may admit of som} 
doubt, but here is at least a constructiy} 
suggestion. What might encourage villag 
traders to make the venture is an assuranc) 
that the revised regulations will not fj 
changed again to their detriment for at leas! 
a reasonable term of years. That would not }} 
much to ask in return for services tha 


selves unable to render economically. 


TAX ON KNOWLEDGE 


yy 

‘T is to be hoped that the voice of Sir Mortimd| 
Wheeler will carry to the quarter in which 
can be remedied the handicap imposed upo} 
some learned societies by the attitude late} 
assumed by the Board of Inland Revenue 
wards an important source of the income ¢| 
those societies. It was in his capacity @ 
President of the Society of Antiquaries that Sj 
Mortimer spoke of the ruling that deprives thi 
Antiquaries and similar societies of the bene 
of exemption from income-tax on covenanteé 
subscriptions. To qualify for that concessio 
the societies concerned must be chara 
bodies within the meaning of the law, and th 
law is now taken to mean that a society is nc 
charitable if, in return for a covenanted sal 
scription, it gives the subscriber personal Ke | 
fits. In a recent action in the courts a societ} 
which provides for its subscribers some of thi 
facilities of a club was held to be ineligible fc 
the concession. But it seems that the cor 
cession is now being denied in instances in whic! 
the covenanted subscriber “‘purchases”’ no othe| 
benefit than the privilege of. receiving th 
society’s reports. Income from covenantel) 
subscription is an important factor in ti 
economy of many learned societies, and whet} 
such societies are federations of county societie 
as the Society of Antiquaries is, the injury / 
doubled because county activities also depen 
upon covenanted subscriptions. Already som! 
of the bodies affected by the ruling have bed! 
obliged to revise their plans, abandoning pr¢ 
jects and cancelling proposed publications 
Thus the advancement of learning is being 1¢ 
stricted by a ruling which seems to be base) 
upon a hair-splitting refinement of a cou 
decision, and to be even farther removed froi 
the terms of the report issued by the Royé 
Commission on Taxation in 1955. iz | 


GUNS OR MOUSETRAPS? 


ISLIKE of mice is a not unusual charaé 

teristic of householders, but few woul 
carry it to the lengths of a Mr. Reinhardt ¢ 
Baltimore, who was recently reported to hay 
fired off his shotgun at a mouse in his flai 
Unlike those Americans who can shoot all th 
pips out of the five of diamonds before it hit 
the ground, Mr. Reinhardt had more enthw 
siasm than marksmanship: he missed th 
mouse, blew out the wall of his flat and had t 
appear in court. The judge sensibly advise 
him to get a mousetrap, though no doubt b 
that time the mouse had made good its escap 
through the hole in the wall. Firing a shotgw 
at a mouse is akin to using a bulldozer to dig 
flowerbed or a circular saw to take the top ©! 
an egg: it should be effective, but it is hardl 
the tool for the job. However, the mouse ma’ 
have got something out of it. It will be able t 
display proudly to the world, not the mor 
usual scars of narrow escapes from cat or traf 
but whiskers singed by a couple of 12-bor 
cartridges. | 


& 
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NOTES 
By KAN NIALL 


| HEN I was a boy a paper-chase used to 
| be a popular pastime, and if the devil got 


into the trail-layer we sometimes got more 
ss a little muddy. The countryside became 
ttered up, and a certain conscience about this 
ee of thing put it out of fashion in some places. 
[he same result is achieved nowadays without 
t chase. It is an infection, and in the 
pring it spreads to the jackdaws. They 
jhower us with paper and rubbish, a fresh lot 
tvery morning, for some of their best work is 
lone while we are still abed. I wasn’t abed the 
ther morning, however. I was up with the lark, 
or the jackdaw, and there was a great clamour 
yoing on. I thought at first that two rival 
yroups were disputing over nesting materials, 
gut the noise went on. I peeped out. Six jack- 
laws peeped down at me from the gutter. 
[ muttered something about finding a gun. 

The clamour resumed the moment I had 
slosed the door, and I opened it again. All was 
silent. Six or maybe seven jackdaws looked 
lown at me. What was this? I felt they were 
aking a rise out of me. There was no litter in 
he yard, but they were excited about something. 
\ small stone from the roughcast tumbled. I 
ooked about expecting to see a cat, a rat or 
some other animal in the yard, but there was 
1one. 

I shook my fist at the daws and then I 
aw what it was. A squirrel was motionless on 
he wall of the house—a red squirrel in fine 
ondition, his tail set in line with his body. He 
ooked at me and his little eyes gleamed. 

* * 
* 

NOUIRRELS belong in trees, I have always 

been told. They come into gardens. The 
rey squirrel has been known to infest the attics 
»f houses, but the red squirrel knows his element. 
[his wasn’t the same one that had been round 
he doors in midwinter, unless his coat had 
c*hanged completely. He was an altogether finer 
ellow. I raised my hand and bade him good 
norning. He ran along the roughcast. The 
ackdaws complained and flew off. The squirrel 
‘ame to the corner where the telephone fitting 
wrotrudes. He immediately changed direction 
ind ran down head first, then changed his mind 
ind ran back across the wall and round the 
corner out of sight. When I followed he was 
ibowe a bedroom window. I wondered what an 
ecupant of the room might have made of that 
currying, clawing sound. The squirrel didn’t 
vait to find out. He darted on, turned a corner 
ind disappeared. Perhaps he is a reincarnated 
-eeping Tom. He might have been a village 
vitch about her secret business, although 
vitches, I think, are fonder of turning them- 
elves into hares than squirrels. 

I wonder if a squirrel can jump from a solid 
bject to another solid object as easily as it 
ridges the gap between the tip of one branch 
ind the next. Squirrels can, of course, fall fifty 
ir sixty feet and run away without any apparent 
lamage, so I suppose if they took to running and 
umping on roughcast walls they might manage 
t without breaking their necks. 

* * 
* 


USED to think that we must have a high 

proportion of octogenarians in my part of 
North Wales, and every so often one heard 
f an old person who was ninety-five, six, seven, 
r even eight. One didn’t see them, of course, 
vhen they reached this record age, but there 
vas no doubting that they were ‘there, in the 
dest-inhabitant stakes, holding their own and 
Wearing by temperance, or a pint of ale and an 
uunce of shag tobacco a day, as the case 
night be. 

While we were fishing at the week-end my 
ompanion told me of an encounter he had with 
_ lady who must be our oldest inhabitant. “I 
vas walking home to lunch,” he said, ‘‘ when an 
ld lady stopped me and asked me the time. I 
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Molly Jones 


“AS I WAS SAYING, MAUD” 


told her it was about one o’clock and she said she 
would have to be getting home to lunch herself. 

“By way of conversation she remarked, 
‘How old would you think Iam?’ I said, ‘ Well, 
I’m not much good at judging ages.’ 

“She was obviously old and I didn’t want 
to hurt her feelings. She asked me if I thought 
she was a hundred. I didn’t know what to say, 
but she remarked that she was in fact a hundred 
and would be a hundred and one soon. I dis- 
covered that all this was quite true. Her 
daughter of nearly eighty was at home getting 
lunch for her. I shook the old lady’s hand. 
How many times in a life will you meet.a person 
of more than a hundred, walking alone, bright 
and cheerful?” 

* * 

HEN I remarked to a friend the other day 

that I rather envied those lucky people 
who spend their lives testing the cuisines of 
famous eating places, or visiting the very special 
hotels that automatically find their way into the 
best tourist guides, he suggested that I might 
that by writing a guide to the 
English cottage tea. There are far more wayside 
tea places than there are hotels. What scope 
there would be for piquant comment, if only one 
could be sure of the law of libel in all its facets! 
For instance, there is the place where some 
friends of mine once asked for a “‘little of each” 
when the owner enquired if they would like a 
little butter or some syrup. They got it—mixed 
together. They were never able to fathom this. 


graduate to 


They always said they were lucky to get away 


alive. 

There is also the place where another friend 
and his wife were so touched by the dear old 
lady who welcomed them and placed buttered 
scones before them that, when they discovered 
that the scones were so tough they could not 
bite through them, they put the entire plateful 
in their pockets and paid up cheerfully. As they 
departed, the proprietress pressed upon them 
a second batch of equally tough scones. She 
made no charge for these. 

* * 


* 

Wie stopped a little way up the road and 
fed them to some geese,’’ said my friend. 

Each goose gobbled one and stopped in its 
trac “sy with an expression of horror. I felt sure 
each and every one had suffered a blockage of 
the throat or windpipe. We made off before 
someone sprang upon us and demanded com- 
pensation. It didn’t help, when on passing that 


way two days later we didn’t see a single goose 
about.”’ 
Yes, I should like to write a guide to the 


cottage tea. I should like to write a guide to the 
farm-house grill, the home-made wines of 
England, the cheeses, the pasties and the pud- 
dings of a thousand places, the brews, too. I 
should like to combine that with a guide to the 
fishing of the British Isles, and the first eccentric 


publisher to get into touch with me shall have it, 
providing he gives me enough time. I'll take 


dinners, brews and fishing first. 
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VIGNETTES OF HISTORIC BELGIUM 


Lady Kelly is the wife of Sty David Kelly, 
former British Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., and 
herself a native of Belgium. 


HEN Breughel de Velours, a _ real 

Fleming, threw on his canvas a superb 

bunch of flowers, he mixed the rose, the 
tulip, the peony and all manner of garden jewels 
with unsophisticated wild flowers. His genius 
assembled from them all a bouquet of great 
beauty. He was reproducing on canvas some- 
thing similar to the Belgian microcosm, made up 
of such diverse and unexpected materials that 
there appears no logical reason for the under- 
lying unity which was a reality long before 
Breughel painted four centuries ago. This unity 
has remained and has survived wars, revolu- 
tions, the rule of Burgundy, Spain and Austria, 
France and Holland, diversity of languages and 
all manner of local differences which must be 
seen or felt to be realised. 

Take the two races: Flemish and Walloons 
are both devoted to their lore and their tradi- 
tions, and have developed side by side, but were 
united only 128 years ago under a German 
dynasty. Flanders is divided like a checker- 
board, every square valuable and over-popu- 
lated. In Wallonia it can be rocky, wild and 
lonely in the depth of the Ardennes and its 
forests; sooty, abstract and rich in the torment- 
ed lands of mining Borinage or steel-girdled 
Liége; or placid and cultivated around Namur. 

The overall impression of Belgium is one of 
a panoramic film whose many facets compose, as 
in Breughel de Velours’s painting, a unique 
picture. We can go far back into the half- 
legendary days when missionaries came from 
Ireland with Columba, or look at slumbering 
Bruges wrapped in its past, or again at the 
Renaissance world through the eyes of Rubens 
and Van Dyck in their portraits and allegories of 
unbelievable richness; or we can tread the 
contemporary stage of thoroughly modern and 


2,.—WINGED MAIDS SYMBOLISING GUARDIAN ANGELS. A 


By MARIE NOELE KELLY 


1.—THE BEGUINAGE AT LIERRE, LIMBURG. The Béguinage is a community of sma 
houses, each lived in by a recluse who lives a life devoted to works of mercy 


welcoming Brussels, crown of the two cultures. 

I would name as the most salient features of 
Belgian life its organic roots in the past, its 
happy and often unsophisticated pleasures, its 
feeling for colour and movement, and the 
virility of its people manifested in the will to 
work and the capacity to play. Out of this 
mixed bouquet here are a few blossoms con- 
nected with nature, people or places which, 


Ea 


scene from the tradi- 
tional drama of St. Evermarus, played annually on May 1 in Russon, Limburg 


plucked out of the nine provinces, may help th 
reader to feel what the great Belgian poe 
Verhaegen meant when he said: “the bells « 
this country have harmonies so deep an 
particular that they are still heard even whe 
they are muted.” 

Hall of the Trophy, Hall of Alhambr 
Mosque, Proserpine’s Boudoir, Hall of Arms. .. 
These names suggest the Arabian Nights or 
Titanic palace for a Plutonic god; they hay 
been given to parts of that colossal fantasy « 
nature, the greenless, airless, sombre grottoes ¢ 
Han, hidden in a fold of Namur province 
hollowed out by the waters of the River Less 
They were discovered only 160 years ago b 
four young men who left a trail of flour behin 
them so as to be able to retrace their steps. | 
takes three hours to visit those stupendov 
caves, to explore the Alpine chaos and the grez 
lake. One hall measures nearly 500 feet lon; 
and the roof of the Embarkation Lake is ove 


- 400 feet high. Over it hang chalky stalactite 


which clever lighting seems to drape in dic 
phanous folds of lace. 

Lierre, sleepy, tiny, going back to the 8t 
century, the birthplace of artists, bell ringer 
men of science and sculptors, lies ten mil 
south-east of Antwerp at the junction of the tw 
rivers called Nethes. Itis packed with curiou 
and interesting old buildings, gabled street 
belfries, a Guild House, a ‘“‘Zimmer’’ tower. Bt 
above all it shares with Ghent and Bruges tt 
possession of a very ancient but still flourishin 
relic of the Middle Ages dating from the 13t 
century, a Béguinage. This is a conglomeratio 
of small houses, each of which is lived in by 
recluse, who does not take vows but lives a lit 
devoted to works of mercy under a Grand 
Dame. These houses have vivid tiled roofs an 
old wrought-iron pumps, and their church, i 
Flemish Renaissance style with a galaxy « 
works of art, reflects its single and elegar 
belfry in one of the tranquil river Nethe 
emerging over its veil of trees. The street 
either wide or so narrow as to be spanned b 
extended human arms, are surrounded by wall 
and a gate tower, the door of which is bolte 
every night at 9 o’clock. 

On May 1, in Russon near Tongres, the 
re-enact the drama of Saint Evermarus, who, o 
his way to the Holy Land in 699, sought refug 
with the good wife of a farmer who was a bri 
and. Forewarned by her, the Saint and h 
fellow pilgrims left early, but they were ove 
taken and massacred by the wicked Hace: 
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3— “LIKE A RENAISSANCE LADY DRESSED IN ROSE VELVET.” Kasteel Rumbeke, in East Flanders, rebuilt in 1535 of brick 


“‘toned from terra-cotta to a deep pink” 


The villagers leave the church after Mass, escorting the remains 
of the Saint, followed by eight pilgrims representing the Saint 
and his companions. Then come winged maids symbolising ne 
their guardian angels. Two villains covered with leaves try to 
slub the crowd, and fifty horsemen, dressed in white knee- 
breeches, red coats and red feathered hats, follow on farm horses, 
led in procession by Hacco. They all return to the church. 
The mystery play is resumed in the afternoon. Hacco’s horse- 
men now ride singing with St. Evermarus and his companions 
on to a “sacred field.” A dialogue between Hacco and the 
Saint is followed by a battle with every kind of weapon, and a 
chase by the horsemen prolongs the spectators’ amusement 
until all the pilgrims have been slain one by one. 

On Rose Monday in Lent, Prince Carnival, foolish, gay and 
very noisy, rules Eupen in the province of Liége. In this small 
town a number of carnival societies and choirs enact a pageant 
drawn from local and national history. Floats are garlanded 
and dressed up to the nines and groups of armed soldiers, red- 
white, blue-white, white-green, in 18th-century and fancy 
uniforms, go round the city, honouring town officials and mem- 
bers of their committees by standing guard at their houses. All 
converge on the town hall, where the Mayor makes a speech and 
surrenders his powers to Prince Carnival. Excited by the 
enthusiasm of the benevolent crowd, Prince Carnival reviews 
the parade and later, escorted by it, makes his entry into Eupen. 
Feasting goes on until midnight on Tuesday, when, like a 
battered tinsel star, Prince Carnival quietly fades out. 

From Mont Saint Jean—the Duke of Wellington’s head- 
quarters—the Brussels high road runs straight south to Napo- 
leon’s Belle Alliance Farm. The road is crossed at right angles 
by the “sunken road to Ohain.”’ On the morning of June 18, 
1815, as Wellington on his chestnut Copenhagen rode along his 
armies lining this sunken road, his outposts were fortifying both 
the white-walled farm of La Haye ‘ Sainte, just beyond and pro- 
poking the crossroads, and Hougoumont Chateau on his right. 
La Haye Sainte was stormed by the French after several hours’ 
desperate fighting, but before it fell Napoleon’s massed cavalry 
had swept down the valley between La Haye Sainte _and 
Hougoumont in the ‘ ‘grande st cavalry charge in history.’’ It 
is widely agreed that Ney charged an hour too soon; and that 
} Napoleon again missed his opportunity when he launched his 
last reserve, the Imperial Guard, against Wellington’s right, 
instead of over the central crossroads behind La Haye 
Sainte. 

Clothed in the grey velvet of its stones, hugged by trees 
and hidden away in a fold of the province of Br abant, the Abbey 
de Villers, ruin though it is, still covers a vast area. It was a 
Cistercian foundation begun by St. Bernard himself eight cen- 
turies ago. The south wing and the magnificent choir, transept 
and nave of the church were built in the following (13th) 


century, as was the monks’ brewery. New buildings were added 3 
from Fes to time until the 18th century, ee the French 4.—THE TOWN HALL OF AUDENARDE. “One of the three Gothic marvels of 


revolutionary armies dispersed the monks and sacked the abbey Belgium.” Near the town, known in English history as Oudenarde, Marlborough 
which was sold to a speculator, who stripped the iron from the won his victory over the French in 1708 
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5.—THE RALLYE VIELSALM, A CENTURY-OLD PACK OF STAGHOUNDS. During 

the second World War most of the hounds were taken by Goering, but six were hidden and 

survived. The country lies north-east of La Roche in the province of Luxembourg. Baron 
Janssen is the present Master 


walls and the lead from the roof. It was never 
occupied again and was allowed to decay until 
1890, when the Belgian Government undertook 
its preservation, which has been excellently 
carried out. 

In the church a great Romanesque arch 
enshrines the superb tomb of Gobert d’ Aspre- 
mont (13th century). The magnificent choir 
has two rows of early Gothic windows separated 
by curious oculi. These “‘eyes’’ have a strange 
beckoning look. The buildings covered in the 
past over 35 acres with an encircling wall. 
Apart from the Abbey proper and _ the 
monastic buildings—refectory and _ cloisters 
—there is‘ a wealth of subsidiary buildings: 
a 13th-century mill, farm and brewery, a 
feudal manor house and a 15th-century parish 
church. 

There was no nonsense about the Duke of 
Marlborough’s orders to the magistrates of 
Audenarde in West Flanders to “produce at 
once 450 bags of wheat’ for the army, but he 
added that these ‘“‘would be returned to them in 
a week.”’ This was in 1708, when he was faced 
by the French army led by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. He routed them above Audenarde in 
spite of the Scheldt river, and thus virtually 
settled the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Marlborough’s instructions and other papers 
signed successively as Baton, Earl and Duke are 
in the town hall, which is one of the three Gothic 
marvels of Belgium, smaller than those of 
Brussels or Louvain, and unique in its diminutive 
size with its elegant belfry dramatically poised 
on the sharp roof. This delightful example of 
flamboyant Gothic has happily been untouched 
by subsequent wars. 

Kasteel Rumbeke, in East Flanders, like 
a Renaissance lady dressed in rose velvet, has 
renounced its haughty seclusion after more than 
four centuries. The owners, Comte and Com- 
tesse de Limburg-Stirum, heirs to the Thiennes 
family who rebuilt it in 1535, have opened it to 
the public. The castle is neatly poised between a 
girdle of water and a background of beeches. 
The bricks, toned from terra-cotta to a deep 
pink, disappear under a lacework of climbers on 
nearly every one of the eight towers. The 
exterior, dating generally from the Spanish 
domination, has a patrician air. Within, there 
are hiding-places, secret stairs and two inner 
courts. An unusually ancient collection of 
family portraits disappeared during the first 
World War. Now, standing in its small park laid 
out in the 18th century, Rumbeke offers the 
visitor a choice example of unspoilt Flemish 
Gothic. It entered history with a flourish in the 
9th century, when the first Count of Flanders 
carried oft Judith, the lovely daughter of the 


King of France, and concealed her here. All 
through the centuries Rumbeke lay in the 
heart of the Cockpit of “Europe; the Ger- 
man army occupied it in the first World 
War and it was nearly burnt in the second. 
Until 1952 no owner had died in his bed 
there, but some had been killed in duels in 
the courtyards. 

North-east of the townlet of La Roche, in 
the northern corner of the province of Luxem- 
bourg, tenacity has kept hunting alive. Over a 
hundred years ago four Belgian gentlemen 
started a pack of harriers at Vielsalm. This spot 
is ideal for sport, for its hamlets are isolated by 
large tracts of wood and lonely fields, and it is 
relatively remote. Foxhounds, added in 1879, 
were replaced by an Anglo-Poitevin breed of 
hounds when they turned to stag-hunting under 
the mastership of M. de Singay. Both packs 
were destroyed in the first World War, but in 
1919 the Rallye Vielsalm started again with 
wild boar: these became scarce, and stag-hunt- 
ing was resumed with Anglo-Gascon-Saintongeois 


hounds. When war came again in 1939 th 
hounds were hidden at La Hulpe, but they wer 
detected by the German Air Force. Goering stol 
most of them, but six, hidden and fed wit 
great difficulty, survived to allow a rebuildin 
in 1946 with Gascon-Saintongeois. Baron Jan: 
sen is the present Master. 

Compact Malines is the city of the singin 
bells. Its background is redolent of historicé 
memories; it was Marguerite of Austria 
capital, where she received Erasmus amon 
many artists and philosophers. Baroque - 
rampant and festoons church fagades along th 
River Dyle. But,Saint Rombaut’s Gothic towe 
dominates the city, a noble and well-anchore 
shrine for the forty-seven bells which have mad 
Malines famous. From the height of its thre 
hundred feet the church bells do not merely pea 
regimented, disciplined yet fairy-like; the 
descend on the grand place in the summer 1 
cascades of crystalline music from Beethoven 1 
Prokofiev. Listening to a carillon recital < 
Malines—if an evanescent delight—is one of th 
most enchanting ways of recapturing illusions ¢ 
putting sorrow to sleep. 

Mariemont, surrounded by the Blac 
Country of Hainaut, is a monument of the 19t 
century at-its best, standing on the site of 
typical creation of the great age of monarchy 
For the name recalls Marie of Hungary, Gove 
nor of the Low Countries for Charles V. He 
palace, rebuilt by Archduke Albert in 1605 an 
by Charles of Lorraine in 1756, was the scene « 
many royal visits till it was burnt during th 
French Revolution; but the palace, whic 
to-day is visited by 50,000 tourists a year, wé 
the creation of a great industrial family « 
Hainaut, who finally left it to the Belgia 
Government. Its founder, Nicolas Warocqu 
rebuilt it in 1830; his successors filled it with 1 
rich collections, and it passed to the State o 
the death of Raoul Warocque, last of the family 
in 1917. The collections comprise Chinese pore 
lain, jade, lacquer and European porcelaii 
including 1,200 pieces of Tournai (chiefly of th 
18th century) ; lace, ivories, pictures, tapestrie: 
30,000 books with many precious binding: 
autographs and manuscripts; and many objec 
of historic interest, including the only know 
statue of Cleopatra. The house is set in a mag 
nificent park, developed from the old roy: 
gardens. 

Iilustvations : 1,2, 4 and6, Belgian Nation 
Tourist Office.; 3 and 5, the author. 

An article on the buildings and art treasur 
of Belgium appears on pages 944-945. The Brusse 
Exhibition and the Exhibition of Modern Art | 
Brussels ave described in a supplement inset 1 
this issue. 


several hours’ desperate fighting, shortly before the defeat of Napoleon’s army 
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DOES PICKING HARM BLUEBELLS? 


blue sheets under the trees, one of the 

loveliest of our wild flowers. Less happily 
we shall see huge bunches drooping over the 
iandlebars of bicycles or thrown into the backs 
yi cars. Yet such is the profusion of the plant 
hat it is seldom possible to detect, save by some 
tampling of the leaves, where they were 
»icked. In many cases the bunches display long 
white stems, showing that they were pulled out, 
10t broken off short. Is it true, we may wonder, 
shat food materials would have returned from 
shis white stem to the bulb to strengthen it for 
1ext year? Ought we to pick bluebells at all, 
ind if we do so should we be careful to pick 
-hem and not pull the stalks out? It was in the 
10pe of getting an answer to these questions 
hat I started an experiment on bluebell picking 
n Bagley Wood near Oxford in 1934. 

I pegged out nine plots each 2 yards 
square, and subdivided them into four yard 
squares. From one sub-plot the flowers were 
sulled, from the second they were plucked just 
ibove ground level, from the third. leaves and 
lowers were broken off and the fourth was left 
intouched. Every year for six years the flowers 
m each of the 36 sub-plots were counted. By 
1939, when the plots were picked for the sixth 
ime, the effects of the treatments had become 
yuite pronounced. Picking and pulling had 
s0th increased the number of flowers, as com- 
yared with the unpicked plots. On top of this 
[am fairly certain that the flower heads were 
arger as well as more numerous. I wish now 
shat I had thought of weighing the flowers as 
well as counting them. Picking the leaves as 
vell as the flowers, on the other hand, produced 
1 pronounced reduction in number, and I 
»elieve in size of flower. 

While I was experimenting in Bagley 
Wood, Dr. J. S. L. Gilmour, now Director of the 
Sambridge Botanic Gardens, was doing very 
similar experiments at Kew. He used four large 
lots, and made general observations instead of 
*xact counts, but his treatments were the same, 
sxxcept that he substituted trampling for my 


Gite the bluebells will be in bloom, misty 


By T. R. PEACE 
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BLUEBELLS IN FLOWER. The author 


claims that picking bluebells does no harm to 


them and may slightly enhance their 


capacity for future flowering 


breaking off leaves and flowers. He found after 
seven years that the plots from which the 
flowers had been picked or pulled looked quite 
as good as the unpicked controls, but the 
trampled plots had almost ceased to flower. 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that picking 
bluebells, either by breaking the stem above the 


BLUEBELLS IN A BEECHWOOD NEAR CHRISTMAS COMMON, OXFORDSHIRE. 


, experiments were made, over a period of six years, on plants in 36 plots. Picking and pulling both increased the number of flowers 


4 


ground, or by pulling out the long white stem, 
does no harm to them at all and may slightly 
enhance their capacity for future flowering. 
Removing or trampling the leaves, on the other 
hand, is definitely very damaging. Evidently 
there is no return of food from the white stem 
to the bulb; but why should picking improve 
the future crop? I think it is probably because 
it prevents seed formation, which must he a 
definite strain on the bulb. Damage to the 
leaves, on the other hand, reduces the capacity 
of the plant to form food and build up reserves 
for future years. The fact that trampling 
damages bluebells should be no surprise, for 
they do disappear very quickly from any wood- 
land track that is constantly trodden. 

It does seem possible that the loss of seed 
consequent on heavy picking might eventually 
have an adverse effect. We do know that blue- 
bells increase both by seed, and by underground 
multiplication of the bulbs. We do not know 
which of these methods is more important. In 
any case there are bound to be many flowers left 
to seed, and nature is always prodigal with 
seed; far more is usually produced than can 
hope to germinate and grow, so that the loss of 
seed from the flowers that were picked is 
probably of no practical importance. 

It looks, therefore, as if we can contemplate 
the weary, homeward-going bunches with com- 
placency, even if we do think that they look 
rather miserable. Perhaps for some they may 
extend, for a short period, the rare pleasure of 
a real day in the country. I suppose in a few 
places so many may go to pick or admire, that 
their trampling feet may damage the leaves of 
the bluebells and spoil their future flowering. 
But I think we can take it that, in general, the 
bunches going home portend at least as many, 
and possibly more and better, flowers in the 
future. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Gilmour for per- 
mission to mention his results in this article. 
The full details of our finally combined work 
were published as a scientific paper in The New 
Phytologist for February, 1949. 


In order to establish the effect of picking on 
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HIGH PRICES FOR ENGLISH DELFT ~ 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—PIECES OF ENGLISH DELFT, MADE FOR APOTHECARIES’ USE. (Left to right) Miniature Lambeth drug jar, 35 ins. high, about 
1680, £56; small bleeding bowl with pierced leaf-shaped handle, 53 ins. long, £145; Bristol drug jar dated 1763, 33 ins. high, £80 


century English Delft ware were recorded 

at Sotheby’s on April 15—horrid, that is, 
from the point of view of anyone who disposed 
of similar pieces during the years between the 
wars, and eminently satisfactory to the sellers 
of to-day. A little group of devotees used to 
play about with this singularly attractive glazed 
pottery at prices ranging from £2 to £80; now 


GTeen horrid prices for 17th- and early-18th- 


Up 


2.—LAMBETH DRUG JARS IN 


ENGLISH DELFT. 


the market has widened enormously, so that 
three figures are by no means uncommon and 
four not entirely unknown. 

The ware has a most distinguished ancestry; 
indeed, its history is in the highest degree 
romantic, going right back to the 9th century 
A.D. in the Middle East when Mesopotamian 
potters, trying to imitate Chinese imports with- 
out the essential materials, devised a means of 


(Left to right) Jar for holding 


oil of Exeter, 74 ins. high, £30; jar initialled and dated 1662, 74 ins. high, £50; another 
jar dated 1662, 74 ins. high, £90 ~ = 


3.—LARGER APOTHECARIES’ VESSELS FROM LAMBETH. 

high, decorated with a winged cherub and dragons, £40; polychrome piece with the arms of the 

Apothecaries’ Company, dated 1724, 13 ins. high, £410; polychrome jar with the Apothecaries’ 
arms, and birds, insects and tree peonies on the opposite side, 11 ins. high, £490 


(Left to right) Jar 113 ins. 


producing an agreeable glaze by the addition of 
tin. From that time onwards, over the course 
of the years, the technique spread throughout 
Islam across North Africa to Moorish Spain, 
where, some consider, the noblest of all pottery 
dishes and jars were made in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. | 

Thence it made its way to Italy where, in 
gifted hands, it gave rise to that wide range of 
painted wares which the Italians called Maiolica, 
under the mistaken impression that they origin- 
ated in Majorca, which was in fact an entrepdi 
for the trade. The French adopted the technique, 
calling their versions of it Faience, from the 
Italian town of Faenza, one of the main centres 
of the industry. In Holland the little city of 
Delft turned its breweries into pot-houses with 
such success that the name of Delft became 
attached to all the tin enamelled wares produced 
in England by this method, mainly at Lambeth, 
Bristol and Liverpool. 

The invention of the far more serviceable 
bone china by Wedgwood and his contempor- 
aries finally destroyed a ware which, in its day, 
had made a notable contribution to the dining- 
tables, the sideboards, the chimney-pieces an 
the shelves of apothecaries’ shops throughout 
Europe. It was an enormous advance upon the 
wooden platters and pewter of the past which 
were obviously difficult to keep clean, while its 
decorative possibilities were of course consider 
able; its disadvantages were that it chipped 
easily, and did not take kindly to hot water. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show nine pieces of English 
Delft from the sale, together with their prices. 
Fig. 1, left to right: a miniature Lambeth drug 
jar, the broad band bearing the name of the 
drug P.X. FAXTIDA, decorated in dark blue 
with a winged cherub, about 1680, £56; a small 
bleeding bowl with pierced leaf-shaped handle, 
the dark blue ground with white mottled decora- 
tion, £145; a Bristol drug jar, EXT. RUTA 
(extract of rue), decorated in blue with charac- 
teristic birds and basket, the initials W.N., and 
the date 1763, £80. Fig. 2, left to right: a 
Lambeth drug jar for liquid, with short spout 
and grooved loop handle, decorated with a bust 
of Apollo flanked by peacocks and férn grounds, 
for the drug O. EXCESTREN (oil of Exeter), 
£30; a Lambeth jar, the enamel slightly pink 
tinted, plain label, with ribbon ends, the initia] 
H.H. and the date 1662, £50; a Lambeth jar, 
S. LVIVLA, 1662, slightly pink tinted glaze, 
decoration in pale blue, the label with scroll 
borders, at each end a man smoking a pipe, 
below the label a grotesque mask, £90. The 
slightly pinkish tint noted above in one or twe 
cases, which was once thought to be due to the 
reddish body of the ware showing through the 
glaze, is now considered to have been caused by 
the proximity of some polychrome pots in the 
kiln; it is no doubt a technical fault, but, if so, 
is an agreeable one. The initials are those of 
the shops proprietors. 


Among more meagrely decorated pieces 
vere two or three of those attractive little wine 
ottles which are believed to have taken the 
lace of the familiar brown stoneware bottles 
rom the Rhineland for use at the table—a step 
orward towards the later glass decanter. One, 
ibelled WHIT (white wine) and dated 1643, 
nade £54, another for sack, 1653, made £72. 
Niaries of the mid 17th century frequently men- 
ion gifts of wine at the New Year, and it is 
uggested that these dated bottles were pro- 
luced for that purpose. 

But to return to the apothecaries, Fig. 3 
hows three larger vessels, the first decorated 
vith a winged cherub hovering above a car- 
ouche, inscribed DIASCORDIUM, and flanked 
yy winged dragons with a satyr mask beneath, 
40. The remaining two are polychrome pieces, 

great deal rarer and consequently more 
xpensive. The one in the middle bears the 
rms of the Apothecaries’ Company, and on the 
ther side the label E. DIASCORDIU, above 


¥ 
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.—SECRETAIRE IN TULIP-WOOD AND 
<INGWOOD, SIGNED BY THE MID-18TH- 
‘ENTURY FRENCH MASTER PIERRE 
MANTEL. 37 ins. wide, 56 ins. long, £450 


vhich are the familiar birds and fronds of fern, 
. basket and the date 1724, with a cherub’s 
lead beneath. This realised £410. The third 
old for even more—£490. It is painted with 
he arms of the Apothecaries’ Company and 
hose of the City of London below, and on the 
ther side with birds, insects and tree peonies in 
he Chinese manner. 

There were altogether more than 30 drug 
ars of various types in this sale, including one, 
vhich realised £52, bearing the legend O. 
‘ATELLOR—a sinister reminder of the extra- 
rdinary ingredients of the 17th-century phar- 
nacopeia, for we are apparently to interpret 
his as “oil of puppy-dogs.”” Another item 
vhich bore the arms of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
any was an octagonal pill slab; such things are 
’y nO means unknown, but are rare enough to 
hange hands at £125. 

Among some English porcelain were a 
thelsea figure of a Turk, after a well-known 
leissen model by Eberlein, £190; a Chelsea 
cuelle, cover and stand in the manner of the 
évres factory, £110; and the rare piece shown 
n Fig. 4 from the short-lived mid-18th-century 
actory at Longton Hall—a tureen, cover and 
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stand in the shape of a cos lettuce, 
£350. Another piece from Longton 
Hall of a less rare type, a sauce boat 
and dish formed of overlapping 
lettuce leaves, went for £95. 

Among furniture at a Knight, 
Frank and Rutley sale on April 11 
were two good examples by lesser- 
known French  cabinet-makers. 
One was a Régence commode 
veneered in kingwood with a shaped 
bombé front, with typical chased 
and cast ormolu mounts, escut- 
cheons and handles in the form of 
vine and acanthus leaves and fruit 
garlands, bearing the stamp of 
Francois Mondon (1694-1770), elec- 
ted Maitre-Ebémiste in 1735. This 
made £280. The other was the 
secrétaire of Fig. 5, veneered in 
tulip-wood and kingwood, with 
sparse ormolu mounts and signed by 
Pierre Mantel, master in 1766—a 
nice example of the more severe 
taste which had begun to change 
the character of French furniture by 
the end of the reign of Louis XV. 
This made £450. 

One is always liable at any sale 
to remember things which fetch a 
high price either because they are 
good of their kind or are in fashion 
at the moment; quality and fashion 
are not necessarily the same. And 
many objects can sometimes slip 
through a sale without arousing the 


6.—RETURN FROM MARKET, 
REPORTER OF THE EARLY 


CANADIAN SCENE.” 
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4.—TUREEN, COVER AND STAND IN LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN. 


The piece is made in the shape of a cos lettuce. 124 ins. long, £350 


slightest interest, and then, a few years later, 
attract a lot of attention. When the Hutchinson 
collection of sporting paintings came up for sale 
at Christie’s in 1951, a large and quite lively 
seascape by the half-forgotten J. W. Carmichael 
commemorating the first Anglo-American Yacht 
Race of 1851—the schooner America winning 
the race round the Isle of Wight—found a buyer 
at 14 guineas. It appeared again at the same 
rooms on Friday last and changed hands for 
240 guineas, no doubt owing to this year’s 
America’s Cup challenge. 

As for that quite interesting reporter of the 
early Canadian scene, the mid-19th-century 
Cornelius Krieghoff, many of whose careful 
landscapes were bought by English officials and 
officers of the 1850s and ’60s to send home to 
their families as Christmas presents, not many 
years ago one could have picked them up for 
much less than £100. Nowadays it would 
appear that every other Canadian is anxious to 
possess at least one reminder of his country’s 
beginnings, with the result that prices have been 
steadily rising. One imagined the limit had 
been reached when a Krieghoff realised £2,100 
at Sotheby’s last year. On Friday at Christie’s 
one made 1,900 guineas and another 2,100 
guineas (Fig. 6), and two very small examples 
300 and 320 guineas respectively. In many 
cases these souvenirs of service in Quebec or 
Montreal so casually bought by grandfather or 
great-uncle have remained in odd corners, 
wholly unrecognised by their owners, It should 
be added that this present popularity has 
encouraged one or two ingenious gentlemen to 
manufacture some plausible imitations. 


BY C. KRIEGHOFF, “THAT QUITE INTERESTING 


Signed and dated 1863. 13} by 


20 ins. 2,100 gns. 
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FARMING PEAFOWL 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


# > 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD PEACOCK OF THE INDIAN VARIETY. Peafowl in this country are farmed both by specialists and by the genera 
farmer who wants two or three birds to brighten up his poultry 


EAFOWL were introduced into Europe, either from the 
Pinan peninsula, or from Malay, Siam or.Java, where 

they are native. In their natural habitat they live 1 
fairly thick jungle, with the habit of feeding in groups 01 
musters. The reputed Indian method of catching them i: 
with the use of painted decoys and lights which are pokec 
into the roosting trees at night. The birds are then noosed 
But it is certainly many years since any direct importation: 
were made into Britain. 

In the matter of peafowl at least Britain is self-sufficient 
Their production for zoos, parks and large country house; 
has been associated with families who have been in the 
business for long periods, often for many generations. Ther« 
is one Somerset peafowl breeder whose family has beer 
doing it uninterruptedly for over a century. 

Farming peafowl is not an unusually difficult husbandry 
as the birds, despite their exotic origins, are hardy anc 
adaptable. Apart from the larger traditional breeders, on 
finds also many breeding pairs or trios of peafowl on commer 
cial farms where the farmer likes an exotic note among thx 
poultry which is also productive of financial dividends. The 
biggest breeding enterprise in Britain at present is on < 
mixed farm in Berkshire, where it is being developed on thi 
grand scale with musters that are being built up int 
hundreds. 

The peahen lays from four to six eggs, turkey-sized anc 
greyish white in colour. She sits for approximately sb 
weeks, and the cock takes no part in family affairs. On thi 
large peacock farm there is usually an incubator. The chick: 
then go into warm floor brooders for three weeks, art 
hardened off progressively and are then drafted into haybox 
brooders in the field. 

Peafowl are subject to most of the diseases that affec’ 
the turkey and in particular to entero-hepatitis or blackhead 
With large-scale rearing, therefore, and especially if othe’ 
poultry are being circulated on the sites, they are reared it 
the early stages on verandas and routine prophylactic 
methods are adopted. Young peafowl are also a target fo! 
predators and, where the birds are being reared with the hen 
as they usually are as a sideline on some commercial farms 
P 2 : a ; it is customary to protect them in wire netting runs for the 
PEACOCK ON THE ROOF OF ITS PEN. The birds are not pinioned and first few weeks. Then on farms clear of Rei the peaher 


are strong fliers takes her brood into the fields, foraging for insects, grub: 
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YOUNG PEAFOWL BEING RAISED IN TURKEY VERANDAS TO KEEP THEM FROM CONTACT WITH POSSIBLY INFECTED 
GROUND. (Right) WATTLE SHELTER AS A BREEDING PEN FOR A PEACOCK AND HIS THREE WIVES 


and greenstuff in the hedgerows. Peafowl 
travel far afield and can virtually maintain them- 
selves in the growing season. They are also 
meurable garden raiders with a particular love 
for cabbage and, as they are never pinioned, 
they are difficult to keep out. They are very 
strong fliers and, despite the weight and length 
of their trains, can take off almost vertically. 
Turnover with peafowl is about equal to 
that of beef cattle. They are seldom in full plum- 
age and fully mature until the third year, when 
they are sold either in pairs or trios for breeding. 
In the wild state the peacock has a harem of up 
to six wives. A mature peacock is worth about 
ifteen pounds, a hen about ten. Higher prices 
ire being currently paid for one of the mutat- 
ions, the so-called Japanese peacock that breeds 
pure, It is distinguished from the Indian bird 
by having—among other minor differences—the 
entire upper wing coverts in a magnificent 
lustrous blue instead of the usual mottled brown 
and white effect; the hens are of a greyish white 
solour tinged deeply with dull, yellowish brown 
near the bottom of the neck and shoulders. The 
mutation has mistakenly been given the status 
of a sub-species—Pavo nigripennis—whereas in 
fact it is a product of domes- 
ticity and has never been 
observed in the wild state, 
certainly not in Japan, where 
peacocks are not found. 
Possibly the word is a 
misnomer for “japanned”’ 
with confusion arising from 
resemblance to one of the 
Japanese fancy breeds of 
game birds. Occasionally one 
of these birds, which are 
extremely decorative, is 
thrown up from a normal 
mating, but mostly they are 
bred from strains where the 
characteristic has been fixed 
by breeding. From time to 
time also white sports or 
albinos are thrown up. 
Despite a steady demand 
for ornamental fowl, peacock 
numbers in Britain must have 
declined considerably in the 
past two hundred years. 
Demand was at its zenith 
When fine feathers were de 
rigueur in the hats of the 
dandies. The feather appears 
to have first become popular 
as early as the 14th century 
and within the next hundred 
years the plumes of the pea- 
cock and the ostrich became a 
Costly craze. Peacock hats 
became a fashion, bedecked 
with the ocellated tail coverts 
Set in jewels and worn over a 
coif of red velvet. The art of 


the plumassier was for centuries a highly paid 
and esteemed one, and the plumes, numbers of 
which had to be imported from the East to 
meet demand, assumed very high prices. 
While the fan of the peacock is primarily a 
function of its amorous display, the bird uses it 
for intimidation of other poultry. Peacocks will 
suddenly erect the tail coverts, moving them 
back and fore with a swishing, rattling move- 
ment, making little minatory runs at the hens 
and capping the attack with a shrill, strident 
scream which never fails to rout the poultry. 
They roost either in the roof structure of the 
Dutch barns, or most likely in the tallest trees. 
The adaptation of these jungle fowl to the harsh 
English winter has been most remarkable. 
Peacocks were for long a favourite banquet 
dish in Britain. Bedecked in their restored 
plumage they were usually served with a 
phoenix ritual, carried into the feast with a 
brandy sponge flaming in the beak. But fine 
feathers are notoriously indicative of foul flesh, 
and peacock, according to one 15th-century 
gastronome, is ‘‘evyll fleashe to disiest, for it can 
not be rosted or soden ynough,’’ a view sup- 
ported by another expert several centuries 


later, when it needed the fat of three wethers to 
make any gravy. 

The decorativeness of their plumage did 
not save them from being regarded as a 
simple pest in former times. One Classical 
author wrote of them in terms of categorical 
disapproval as “‘pestilent things in gardens, 
doing a world of mischief. They also throw 
down the tiles and pluck the thatch of houses.” 
Again, ‘Though the peacock,”’ said the 16th-cen- 
tury Italian naturalist Aldrovandus, “is a most 
beautiful bird to behold, yet that pleasure of the 
eyes is compensated with many ungrateful 
strokes upon the ears which are afflicted with 
the odious noise of his horrid cry, whence by the 
common people in Italy it is said to have the 
feathers of an angel but the voice of a devil and 
the entrails of a thief. It is said (and I can easily 
believe it) to prolong its hfe to an hundred 
years.’’ The number of peacocks kept in Roman 
times must have been very great, for in the 
notorious dish served to the Emperor Vitellius, 
which was called the Buckler of Minerva, the 
spiciest ingredients were the livers of scavi (a 
Mediterranean fish), the tongues of flamingoes 
and the brains of peacocks. 


PEACOCK OF THE SO-CALLED JAPANESE VARIETY. This is a mutation that breeds pure; all its upper 


wing coverts are a magnificent blue 
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DECORATING THE VICTORIAN DRAWING- ROOM 


By BEA HOWE 


HERE were few objects more characteristic 

of the Victorian home than a shining glass 

cone housing a great cone of wax fruit, or a 
bouquet of gaudy flowers made in Berlin wool. 
Such objects, considered by most house-proud 
ladies to be of decorative value, were called 
shades and classified, such as a shade of fruit 
or a shade of artificial flowers. Later the word 
embellishments came to be used for them. It 
was the height of domestic fashion in Victorian 
times to embellish most things in the house: thus 
few chairs were seen without their accompanying 
heavily beaded and embroidered antimacassar, and 
few tables without their rich velvet or plush cover 
edged by ornate bobble-fringe and swinging tassel, 
w ies a shade planted grandly in the middle. 

Fresh-cut flowers brought in from the garden 
by the lady of the house and arranged skilfully 
by her in vases of glass and china were not seen 
much before the late 1840s. Instead it had been 
the fashion during the second half of the 18th 
century to place large groups of artificial flowers 
in an alcove or niche in the drawing-room; these 
groups were made in shell, wax, sillx, cork, feathers 
and paper, and preserved for years under a glass 
bell or dome. Fig. 1 shows a finely made floral 
arch of shells with a tiny glass two-masted schooner 
under it. This is probably late-18th-century work. 
Similar objects in shell, wax and paper under the 
headings “By a Lady” and “By a Gentleman” 
were shown in the exhibitions of the Society of 
Artists and the Free Society from about 1765 to 
1780. 

One of the most curious of decorative flower- 
pieces ever preserved for posterity under a glass 
shade must have been that of Mrs. Dade. It took 
Mrs. Dade thirty years to make and was exhibited 
at No. 1, Suffolk Street in 1801. In an interview 
given to a certain Mr. Smith at the time of the 
exhibition, which is recorded in a catalogue kept 
at the British Museum, Mrs. Dade describes her 
flower-piece as a mammoth bouquet of lilies-of-the- 
valley made from gleaming white fishbones. She 
told Mr. Smith how the proprietors of the London 
Freemasons and Crown and Anchor Taverns “‘asked 


their waiters to save all the fish-bones for me,’ /-—GEASS SHADES WITH) ARTIFICIAL ‘FLOWERS AND) ASEAS ea 
But for their kindness in carrying out this arduous WAX FRUIT; TYPICAL TABLE CENTRE-PIECES OF THE 19th CENTURY 
and, one feels, unpleasant task, Mrs. Dade declared The floral arch of the left-hand shade is made of shells; the flowers of the right- -hand shad 
she could never have completed her ‘‘floral-work,”’ are of wool and the basket of quartz crystal 


2.—MILKMAID OF ABOUT 1845 MADE OF PAPER CEMENT. (Right) 3—REGENCY{SHADE OF {TWO GIRLS TAKING TEA, I 
TINTED WAX 


ice the heads of her lilies-of-the-valley 
juired ‘“‘the minute bones which contain the 
ains of the turbot.” 

During the 19th century the amateur craft 
artificial flower-making for decorative pur- 
ses in the home became mainly an occupation 
r ladies only. Floral ornaments reached their 
yday about 1850, when elegant young females 
cupied their leisure hours with glue-pot, 
ush and scissors, melting wax, dyeing feathers, 
d collecting and cleaning an immense number 
id variety of shells to fashion those fantastic 
tanical groups preserved from dust and the 
oth under monstrous glass shades. Few 
nglish homes were without these shades, as 
ey displayed to great advantage the indus- 
ious skill, patience and zeal of their accom- 
ished makers. Artificial flowers in dyed and 
irled feathers, in wool, in bead-work and 
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(Fig. 3) shows two young ladies of the Regency 
period taking tea in the ‘garden of a small 
villa. This is an extremely attractive piece of 
ladies’ work in tinted wax. 

There is a whole range of small shades 
which are religious in origin. They were first 
made for Roman Catholic households, where 
they adorned shrines in a private chapel or 
were placed in the alcove of a wall before which 
stood a lady’s prie-dieu. The Virgin Mary, with 
or without the Holy Child, is often portrayed in 
this range of religious shades, as are other 
saintly figures. Sometimes the wax is coloured, 
sometimes it is left its own more attractive 
ivory colour. When that remarkable person- 
ality and traveller, Maria Graham, authoress of 
Little Avthuy’s History of England, visited Chile 
in 1822, she was struck by the delicate crafts- 
manship that went into the making of many a 


1—SHADE OF WAX FRUIT, “AN OBJECT OF COMPLETE RESPECTABILITY.” 


coloured wax, arranged in Parian vases or 
straw baskets, were all shown in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park. A typical 
wool flower-group in a quartz crystal basket 
uppears in Fig. 1, together with a pretty straw 
basket containing an offering of mixed wax 
fruits. 

By now ladies were experimenting in other 
mediums besides wax, wool, cork and shell to 
make picturesque objects. Life-like figures or 
groups of figures were modelled by them in 
plaster or paper cement. Fig. 2 shows an early- 
Victorian milkmaid sitting on a stile with a 
wooden yoke placed on the grass in front of her. 
Possibly the creator of this little figure was 
inspired to make her because she was an admirer 
of the old song: 

I am sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side. 

Another intriguing shade of much earlier date 


LADY, MADE IN ABOUT 1830 


small religious shade. She described one she 
saw in her Chilean Travel Journal which Murray 
published on her return to England. “On a 
table in the corner, under a glass case, I saw a 
little religious baby-work—a waxen Jesus, an 
inch long, sprawled on a waxen Virgin’s knee, 
surrounded by Joseph, the ox and asses, all of 
the same goodly material, decorated with moss 
and sea shells.” 

In 1860 The Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine stressed the advantage of paper over wax 
for flower-making and brought to the notice of 
its readers an article printed in The Queen for 
October 12, giving instructions in this art. 
Again, Cassell’s Household Guide for 1875, a 
rich mine for authoritative articles concerned 
with ladies’ ornamental crafts and _ period 
pastimes, gave detailed information for making 
paper flowers. By now the use of shells and 
feathers was lessening. Fresh-cut flowers in 
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vases were preferred to those artificial home- 
made botanical groups which had persisted for 
close on a hundred years. As more and more 
choice hot-house blooms and live pot plants 
were brought into cultivation and introduced 
into the English home for decorative display, 
so the old-time and once fashionable shade of 
fruit in wax or artificial flowers, in dyed 
goose feathers or gaudy Berlin wools, went 
down in the social scale. 

In his Tales of Mean Streets, published in 
1894, Arthur Morrison wrote a story to which 
he gave the title of Behind the Shade. It was 
about a London slum house whose genteel 
occupant gave pianoforte lessons. ‘‘In the 
lower window in front stood a ‘shade of fruit’— 
a cone of waxen grapes and apples under a glass 
cover. Although the house was smaller than 


the others, it was always a house of some 


(Right) 5—SHELLWORK FIGURE OF A 


consideration. In a street like this mere 
independence of pattern gives distinction; and 
here the seal of respectability was set by the 
shade of fruit—a sign accepted in these parts.” 

Fig. 4 shows just such an object of complete 
respectability—a noble collection of hot-house 
fruit, of velvet-skinned peaches and nectarines, 
of apples, pears, walnuts and grapes with a 
rich purple bloom. The possession of such a 
shade was as satisfactory to its proud owner as 
the palm in the gilt stand or glossy-leaved 
aspidistra which superseded it at the end of 
the century. 

To-day, well-placed as a focal point of 
decorative colour and form in a room, the 
Victorian glass shade has taken up its position 
again in the English home. 

Illustrations: 1, Harris Museum and Art 
Gallery, Preston; 5, Shell Museum, Glandford, 
Norfolk. 
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OYSTER DREDGING UNDER SAIL : 


Written and Illustrated by BASIL GREENHILL and H. OLIVER HILL 


|S open waters of Carrick 
roadstead, the great har- 
bour which lies between 
Falmouth and Truro in Cornwall, 
and the sheltered waters of some 
of the numerous creeks that run 
into it, are the scene of one of 
the most interesting of all British 
inshore fisheries. For many gen- 
erations natural grown oysters 
have been dredged up from their 
beds on the shallow banks of these 
rivers and those of the near-by 
Helford river. The industry has 
known many vicissitudes. In the 
mid 19th century it was relatively 
large and prosperous. Then the 
industry declined, and in 1905 
J. B. Cornish, writing in the Vic- 
toria County History of Cornwall, 
recorded that, although it was by 
then reviving, only about twenty- 
five boats were working ‘“‘more or 
less” regularly in Carrick road- 
stead and the Helford river put 
together. To-day the Helford 
River Fishery is operated by a 
private firm, and the open fishery 
in Carrick roadstead and the 
adjoining creeks is, after further 
ups and downs, on a larger 


MAYFLOWER, WITH HER OWNER HAULING IN A DREDGE. Many of the boats 


_ _. 


OYSTER DREDGING IN CARRICK ROADSTEAD, CORNWALL. The two boats on the right are 
towing their dredges while that on the left sails back over her drift. 


No mechanical means of propulsion 


is permitted while fishing 


are sailed and worked single-handed and all are owned by independent proprietors 


A PUNT DREDGERMAN SORTING HIS CATCH. 


: : In the bows is the wink, the double 
hand windlass used in punt dredging. The dredgerman rows his boat astern so that the anchor 
cable pays out over the bow 


scale than Cornish recorded it as being fifty 
years ago, and at present it is gently ex- 
panding. 

The great interest of the fishery lies in the 
fact that the Truro City Council, which controls 
the chief oyster beds, imposes the rule, stated 
on the licence which each boat must have in 
order to dredge during the October to March 
season, that no mechanical means of propul- 
sion is to be used while dredging. The oyster 
fishing boats of to-day are, as a result of this 
rule, divided into two groups, the sailing fleet 
and the rowing fleet. The rowing boats dredge 
in the sheltered creeks and venture into the open 
roadstead only in good weather. The sailing 
boats, which are much larger, work the banks 
in the roadstead in all weathers. In the 
current 1957-58 season the rowing fleet com- 
prises some forty or fifty “punts,” carvel built 
boats fourteen to sixteen feet long. These boats 
used to sail out to the oyster beds under the 
traditional West Country rig of dipping or 
standing lug mainsail, and smaller standing lug 
mizzen, but almost all are now equipped with 


‘outboard motors. 


On the banks the punt dredgerman’s 
work is arduous. First he drops his anchor 
over the bows. The cable, called the headline, 
is led in over a forked timber upright and 
around the drum of a hand windlass, locally 
known as a wink. The wink has two inde- 
pendent barrels, one for the headline and one 
for the rope of the dredge, the dredgeline. The 
dredgerman rows the boat astern and the 
cable pays out over the bow. He rows in a 
standing position, a process known among the 
fishermen as shearing. 

Each punt is equipped with a dredge, a 
shaped bag made out of wire rings, two and one 
quarter inches in diameter, with a metal bar, 
called a knife, at its mouth to scrape up the 
oysters. This dredge is secured by the dredge- 
line around the appropriate drum of the 
wink, and it is thrown out when the punt 
has sheared what the dredgerman considers to 
be the right distance, taking depth, tide, wind 
and weather into account. The boat is then 
drawn up to its anchor by winding in the head- 
line. The dredgeline pays out from the other 
drum its full length, and the dredge then com- 
mences to tow behind the boat. When the 
boat has been drawn up to her anchor the 
dredgeline is wound in and the dredge emptied 
on to the culling board, a wooden table 
placed in the sternsheets of the punt. This 
whole process of hand dredging by punt is called 
haul towing. 

While the boat drifts astern again the 


N THEIR WAY OUT TO THE OYSTER BANKS. Part of the Carrick roads fleet, reefed down in a 
The sailing dredgers are half-decked and gaff-rigged and work the banks throughout the 


iff breeze. 
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winter in all weathers 


zen or so good, big, well-formed oysters are 
uickly sorted out from the mess of crabs, small 
sters and miscellaneous shellfish, their shells 
e cleaned with a special chisel called a cull- 
ck, and they are thrown into a_ bucket 
1own to the dredgerman as a docker. The 
it is then sheared back to the end of her 
ble and, after a slight shift of position, the 
hole process begins over again. It will be 
peated thirty or forty times in the six-hour 
edging day. : 

At least eight of the fleet of about 25 
iling boats, varying from 20 to 35 feet in 
ngth, which have been commissioned for 
edging this year, were built especially for 
edging. They include the Victory, one of the 
stest boats in the fleet. Eleven of the boats 
ere built as undecked luggers for crabbing and 
neral inshore fishing work, many of them at 
ortleven. 

The Mayflower, perhaps the most hand- 
me of the boats and the vessel used in the 
ms of the fishing trade made by the Society 
r Nautical Research, is one of these. One of the 
rgest boats, the Morning Star, may be over a 
indred years old and probably cost only a 
w pounds to build. There are builder’s 
counts still in existence showing the cost of 
ulding some of these boats to be as little 
»£25. To-day it would take many hundreds 
pounds to replace them, but even so there is 
lk of new construction. 

Whatever their origin, the sailing dredger 
vats are all now half-decked, with a cuddy for- 
ard and a big cockpit with waterways on 
ther side aft. They all carry the same canvas: 
ainsail, staysail, and a jib set flying on a long 
ywsprit. They are gaff-rigged with long booms 
verhanging the stern, and their beauty is of a 
liberately old-fashioned kind. The oyster 
shermen say that the modern tall jib-headed 
ermuda rig with no bowsprit does not develop 
ifficient power for a boat that must drag 
savy dredges for a living. 

Most of the sailing boats normally work 
ngle handed, but two dredges are used. The 
igger, two-man boats work three or four 
redges. The technique of oyster dredging 
nder sail is to sail close-hauled across the bank 
earing the oyster beds, and then go about, 
wer staysail, and reach slowly back. At the 
eginning of each of the reaches, known to the 
ysterman as drifts, a man handling a boat 
lone will throw the two dredges overboard 
om the windward side, one from the stern and 
ne from the beam. As soon as the second 
redge is towing nicely it is time to haul in the 
rst, tip its contents on to the culling board, 
hich in sailing boats rests on the side deck on 


the weather side, throw the dredge overboard 
again, quickly sort through its contents, tip 
the dross over the side, give a quick apprising 
glance at the sails, the sea, the sky and the other 
boats at work, and then haul up the other 
dredge and repeat the whole process. On the 
drifts, the boat largely sails herself, with a few 
turns of a lanyard on the tiller. At the end of the 
drift, both dredges are hauled on board, the 
staysail is set, the boat beats quickly back over 
her drift and the whole process begins again. 
The sailing boat averages eight or nine drifts, 
each many times as long as those of a punt, in 
a working day. 

These sailing boats are handled with a 
skill which is quite outside the experience of 


ee - : 


Ferris, 
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the spare-time sailor. To watch 
from close quarters a fleet of 
them at work is as impressive as it 
is beautiful. The dredging boats, 
both punts and sailing boats, are 
all owned by independent pro- 
prietors, living in the creekside vil- 
lages, who work them themselves 
and do all the maintenance on 
their own boats and gear. Many 
of them are young men and the 
industry attracts new recruits, 
even from outside the local area. 
Old sailing and boatmen’s arts 
and skills have survived in this 
fishery, as perhaps nowhere else 
in Britain. Dredging in winter, 
line fishing, working on yachts or 
coasters, sailing with visitors, and 
doing general waterman’s work 
for the rest of the year, perhaps 
working some small business 
ashore; a vigorous, independent 
way of life persists among those 
engaged in the oyster fishery. 

Among the big boats the sail- 
ing tradition is very strong. Some 
of them have no auxiliary motors. 
All are ready for a race home from 
the banks when conditions permit. 
In summer some of the fastest 
boats compete in the local regattas 
for trophies. Then they set tower- 
ing square-headed gaff topsails as 
old fashioned as they are beauti- 
ful to look at, and great over- 
lapping staysails which add appreciably to the 
speed of these heavy boats in light airs. 

The oysters which are the products of the 
industry are not ready for eating when they are 
dredged up. Natural grown “Fal Natives,” 
they spend two or three more years in a buying . 
company’s oyster pens in the Penryn river or 
at Helford before they are sold in the open 
market. 

Techniques of oyster cultivation have been 
greatly developed in the past half century, 
but the general design of the beautiful boats 
that dredge them remains to-day much as it 
was a century ago. It is difficult to see how 
they could be improved upon for the work they 
are required to do. 


HARRIET UNDER HER SUMMER SAILS. She was built about 90 years ago by William 
the builder of merchant schooners, on the Restronguet Creek near Falmouth, Cornwall. 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FACING EAST. THE PORTICO WAS ADDED BY JAMES-WYATT ABOUT 1780 


RAGLEY HALL, WARWICKSHIRE—I 
THE HOME OF THE MARQUESS AND MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD = By ARTHUR OSWALI 


Robert Hooke was consulted by the Earl of Conway about the design of Ragley, where work on the main building began in 1680, but it remaine 


unfinished until the 1750s. 


% WAS much struck with Ragley; the situa- 
I tion is magnificent; the house far beyond 
anything I have seen of that bad age: for 

it was begun, as I found by an old letter in the 
library from Lord Ranelagh to Earl Conway, in 
the year 1680.” Horace Walpole was writing 
to George Montagu in July, 1751, after what 
appears to have been his first visit to Lord 
Hertford’s house, which, though built in 
Charles II’s reign, was in certain respects a 
remarkable anticipation of a great Georgian 
seat. What he did not find, or did not mention, 
was the fact that its design was in part due to 
the brilliant and versatile Robert Hooke, whose 
reputation as a scientist, inventor and mathe- 
matician has always eclipsed his attainments as 
an architect. Ragley was the largest and most 
important country house on which Hooke was 
consulted. Walpole also omitted to mention 
that the decoration of the main-floor rooms, 
which had been carried out before his next 
visit, had been entrusted to James Gibbs. 
Indeed, it is only since Ragley was last described 
in these pages (COUNTRY LiFe, March 22 and 29, 
1924) that these facts have been brought to 
light. The third architect concerned with Rag- 
ley was James Wyatt, to whom the portico on 


2.—THE WEST FRONT AND ROSE GARDEN, FROM A PAINTING BY 


the entrance front (Fig. 1) and the decoration 
of the drawing-rooms are due. On all these 
counts and also for its contents and lovely 
landscape park, it is a house of exceptional 
interest, and it is strange that it should have 
remained so little known. Now, however, there 
is every opportunity for assessing its quality, 
for since April 5 it has been open to the public 
and can be visited on four days in the week. 
The high ground on which the house stands 
is really the southern extremity of a long spur 
extending from the Lickey Hills around Broms- 
grove and Redditch and running close to the 
Worcestershire border. Eastward, it looks 
across the valley of the Arrow, a stream which 
having come from Alcester, a mile and a half to 
the north-east, joins the Avon about three 
miles to the south. A bluff, which slopes down 
on all sides but the north, has provided the 
platform on which the house is set and which 
may also have been the site of the castle or 
fortified manor built by Sir John Rous in 
Richard II’s reign. There are, however, no 
identifiable remains of the earlier Ragleys. 
John Rous’s forbears seem to have held 
their estate under Evesham Abbey, to which, 
the abbey chronicler records, land in Ragley 


MR. W. T. RAWLINSON 


The house and park are open to visitors on Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays 2-6 p.m. 


had been given by Ceolred, King of Mercia, < 
early as 710. John Rous was a man of som 
importance in the county; he was put on var 
ous commissions and was a knight of the shi 
in the Parliament of 1379. In 1381 he receive 
a pardon for crenellating without licence 
house above the gate of his manor of Ragel 
and was then granted the requisite licence 1 
crenellate the rest of the building. Ragley col 
tinued in the possession of his male descendan 
until 1523, when on the death of Thomas Roi 
it went to his daughter, Margaret, wife of Joh 
Brome of Halton. It was sold in 1591 by the 
grandson, George Brome, to Sir John Conwa: 
owner of the adjoining manor. 

Ragley lies in the parish of Arrow, a villas 
which has taken its name from the river besic 
it. The manor of Arrow had belonged to Can 
villes and Burdets, but had passed after a lor 
and complicated succession controversy to § 
Edward Conway through his wife, Anne, tl 
Burdet heiress. A Welshman, son of Joh 
Conway of Portrethan in Flint, Sir Edward w: 
a gentleman usher to Henry VIII. It was h 
grandson who purchased Ragley, after his retut 
from Ostend, where he had been for sever 
years Governor. This Sir John Conway died : 
1603. His son, Edward, he 
been knighted by Essex on tl 
Cadiz expedition of 1596 ar 
afterwards served in the Net! 
erlands as Lieutenant-Gove 
nor of the Brill. In 16231 
became a Secretary of Sta 
and in 1628 Lord President 
the Council. He was create 
Baron Conway of Ragley — 
1625, Viscount Kallultagh | 
March, 1627, and, in the folloy 
ing June, Viscount Conwe 
of Conway Castle, which ! 
had recently purchased fro 
the Crown. His son, the se 
ond Viscount, who succeede 
in 1631, thought of restorit 
the castle and making it bh 
seat, but the Civil War brol 
out before he had embark« 
on the scheme, and he died - 
France in 1655. The Conwa’ 
had estates in Ireland, and tl 
third Viscount, whohad foug! 
there with his father duriz 
the Civil War, was made Go 
ernor of the counties of A 
magh, Tyrone, Monaghan ar 
part of Down in 1674. E 
spent much time at Lisburn 


; 
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e family’s Irish seat, to which he transferred 
ronwork and other materials from Conway 
sastle. In 1679 he was created Earl of Conway, 
yut all his titles became extinct on his death 
our years later. 

It would seem that the Conways moved 
rom their manor house at Arrow fairly soon 
iter the purchase, for there is a letter from 
sir John Conway dated at Ragley in 1603, and 
n 1610 an inventory of the house was taken— 
resumably the old manor house of the Rouses. 
n 1628 the first Viscount paid 6s. 8d. to some- 
ne un-named for “ drawinge the plott ofjRagley 
1ouse,”’’ but from a _ statement 
yf his grandson, to be quoted 
ater, it is clear that he did 
1ot carry out the re-building he 
ontemplated. After his death the 
1ouse was let for some years, but 
he second Viscount’s wife resided 
it times during the Common- 
vealth, and his son was there 
yecasionally after the Restoration, 
or instance while the plague was 
aging in London in 1665, and on 
he occasion of his mother’s 
uneral in 1671. The third Vis- 
sount married Anne Finch, daugh- 
er of Sir Heneage Finch, the 
Speaker in Charles I’s_ second 
Parliament, but she was an invalid 
und bore him no children. In her 
ater years she became a Quaker 
ind filled the house with women of 
she same persuasion; and Van 
Helmont, the Belgian physician 
ind religious mystic (whose face 
s familiar from Lely’s fine portrait 
x9 him in the National Gallery) 
was installed at Ragley as “‘goven- 
yur of that flock, an unpleasing 
sort of people, silent, sullen and 
»f a reserved conversation,’ as her 
qausband remarked in a letter of 
December, 1677. Her death in 
February, 1679, did not leave him 
nconsolable, for he lost little time 
Iver marrying again. But his 
hope of a son was not fulfilled. 
His second lady died in childbirth 
in July, 1681, and when he died in 
August, 1683, his third, Ursula 
Stawell, had likewise failed to pre- 
sent him with the heir he so much 
wanted. 

Among the Harley Papers 
there is a letter from Lord Conway 
to his cousin, Sir Edward Harley 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 14th. Rep, 
pt. ii, p. 357) which shows that 
he had resolved to build-a new 
house at Ragley and had obtained 
a design before he approached 
Hooke about it. The letter is 
dated at Ragley, November 22, 
1677. 

Heere you will finde me 
playing the foole in laying 
out mony upon building, 
having cheefely undertaken 
it because I finde my grand- 
father designed to build heere; 
yet I am not satisfied with 
my selfe. I have almost 
finisht one side of the out- 
building and halfe the garden 
wall which I am _ planting 
with fruit trees. Next yeare 
I hope to finish the other 
part of the outbuilding and the rest of the 
garden wall. I have also the modell of the 
house designed. 

The outbuildings were, no doubt, the two blocks 
shown in Kip’s engraving flanking the fore- 
court (Fig. 9), but since removed. The model of 
the house already designed may have been 
obtained from “Mr. Holbert,’’ who certainly 
supervised the building and who met Hooke in 
London in June and July, 1679. As we shall 
see, it was radically revised by Hooke, though 
probably not entirely altered. 

It was the publication of Hooke’s diary in 
1935 that revealed the extent of his activities as 
an architect. Two years later, Miss M. I. Batten 
(Mrs. Geoffrey Webb) wrote for the Walpole 
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Society (Vol. 25) her article, The Architecture 
of Dr. Robert Hooke, F.R.S., in which she dis- 
cussed all the buildings with which the diary 
shows him to have been concerned and printed 
many of the passages relating to each of them. 
She did not note, however, those which record 
Lord Conway’s first consultation of Hooke. 
Under January 12, 1678, there is a memoran- 
dum: “Lord Cowans desird me to look on his 
module January 30 next.” (As there was no 
Lord Cowans, it may be assumed that ‘‘Con- 
way’ was mis-read by the transcribers.) There 
is no mention of Lord Conway on January 30, 


3. THE GREAT HALL, DECORATED FROM DESIGNS BY JAMES GIBBS SOON AFTER 1750 


but Hooke met him at Lord Ranelagh’s on 
February 2 and 5, and on the 13th he noted: 
“Tord Conways Draught.’’ There the matter 
dropped for a time, and the next allusion to 
Ragley is an entry under June 20, 1679: “Lord 
Conways man about the house.’’ On June 24 
comes ‘‘Lord Conways Designe,’”’ and next day 
Hooke met “Mr. Holbert’ at Lord Conway’s. 
On July 5 he noted: “ Spake with Lord Conway, 
shewd Designe. He gave me 10 Gu.” Further 
entries follow at intervals, and there are refer- 
ences to letters which he wrote and received. 
Three of Hooke’s letters to Lord Conway in 
the Public Record Office (S.P. Dom. Car. II, 
412, No. 67; 414, Nos. 31 and 67) were printed 
in full by Miss Batten. In the first of them 
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(November 15, 1679) he proposes an alteration 
in the form of the steps at the main entrance, 
which would not, however, ‘‘Lessen the value 
of that module your Ldp now hath,” and he 
advises that work on the foundations should 
not begin until the spring ‘“‘when the fear of 
frost is perfectly off.’’ The disposition of rooms 
and treatment of the great hall are discussed at 
length in the second letter of July 20, 1680. In 
the interval building had begun, and in June 
Hooke had paid a week’s visit to Ragley, the 
only one recorded. 

Lord Conway was away from home when 


Hooke arrived on the 23rd, but he returned 
two days later. The architect, who had not 
been well received by the steward, thereupon 
“chang’d Lodging into the best Roome.” 
Holbert was also at Ragley. Hooke laconically 
described him as “a Carpenter but a Pap.’ 
Mr. H. M. Colvin has suggested that Holbert, or 
Halbert, as he is sometimes spelt, is likely to 
have been William Hurlbut, a carpenter and 
builder, of Starton, near Coventry, who in 1670 
had undertaken the building of the market 
house at Warwick. The model of the new 
Ragley had probably been made by him. 
Under June 26 Hooke noted: “ Viewd module, 
shewd many faults, made a great many altera- 
tions, put the 2 great stairs into one and viewd 
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4.—A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY, ORIGINALLY INTENDED TO BE THE CHAPEL. THE CARVED SWAG IN LIME WOOL 
OVER THE DOOR IS ATTRIBUTED TO GRINLING GIBBONS. (Right) 5—THE FOOT OF THE SOUTH STAIRCASE AND TWC 


the situation and ground round about.” On 
June 30 he departed, having received 30 
guineas. On this visit he was accompanied by 
“Mr. Davys,’’ who most of the time was “sick 
of his Ague.’’ This was evidently the joiner, 
Roger Davis, much employed by Hooke and 
also by Wren at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. 

On his return to London Hooke was busy 
“contriving’’ Lord Conway’s house and making 
“draughts,”’ and on July 20 he ‘“‘ wrote and sent 
letter and Designe of 3 floors to Lord Conway.” 
The letter, one of those printed by Miss Batten, 
refers by numbers to the different rooms on the 
floor plans. Lord Conway seems to have failed 
to understand the various alternatives proposed, 
for in his third letter (August 17, 1680) Hooke 
was careful to explain that the designs were 
sent so that His Lordship “might pitch upon 
the best, which being done I always designed a 
farther explanation of all particulars by a 
module and necessary draughts.’’ He advised 
that “the old module’ should be sent to Lon- 
don to be rectified and meanwhile Holbert 
could carry up the front and rear walls and 
“the cross-walls for those apartments which are 


’ 


__ little if at all altered.’”’ As there is a break in 
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Hooke’s diary from the end of December, 1680, 
it is uncertain what further part, if any, he 
played, but the building proceeded. There is a 
letter from Lord Conway to Sir Edward Harley, 
written on May 5, 1683, within four months of 
his death, and expressing his satisfaction in his 
new house, though disclaiming the credit for it 
(Hist. MSS Comm. 14th Rep., pt. ii, p. 374). In 
this he mentions that his cousin, Sir Edward 
Seymour, ‘who has laid out more money in 
building than I have,” has taken ‘‘Mr. Halbert” 
with him to Maiden Bradley: “I perceive he 
likes my model better than his own, and will 
alter as much of his design as it will bear.” 
The design of Ragley is remarkable in 
several respects: for the disposition of all the 
principal rooms on a piano nobile above a 
vaulted ground storey, anticipating the 18th- 
century practice; for the size and height of the 
great two-storey hall; and for the plan, a rect- 
angle 140 ft. by 120 ft., with four square 
pavilions projecting from the angles. From a 
careful reading of the documents it would 


appear that the form of the house and the ~ 


piano nobile had already been determined 
before Hooke’s advice was sought. He was 


a 


6.—LORD CONWAY AND TWO NEIGHBOURS AT A MEET NEAR RAGLEY, BY JOHN 
WOOTTON, SIGNED AND DATED 1714 


evidently responsible for the planning and dis 
position of the rooms, and he seems to hav 
re-designed the elevations. The plan, with the 
four corner projections, is of French origin 
harking back to de Brosse’s design for the 
Luxembourg. A modified version of it wa: 
adopted 20 years later for Hanbury Hall, neai 
Droitwich. In his architecture Hooke was mucl 
influenced by French exemplars, and if he hac 
been allowed an entirely free hand at Ragley 
the house would probably have had a more pro 
nounced French character than Kip’s engraving 
discloses. The roofs of the pavilions were no: 
taken up independently in the French fashion 
but, if Kip is to be trusted, there was (or wa: 
intended to be) a balustrade set above th 
dormers of the attic and carried continuously} 
round the four projections. As the house wa: 
unfinished at the time of Lord Conway’s deat 
and remained unfinished until the 1750s, it i 
uncertain to what extent Kip’s view portray: 
intentions rather than actualities. 

In the British Museum there is a volume o 
drawings, Add. MS. 5238, which contain: 
designs for many of the buildings with whicl 
Hooke was concerned. Among them is a finishec 
elevation of the front of a house (No. 60), whic 
in dimensions and in the numbers and arrange 
ment of floors and windows corresponds witt 
Ragley (Fig. 7). Along with other drawings 
from the collection it was reproduced in the 
fifth volume of the Wren Society (plate xxviii 
and too readily appropriated by Mr. Bolton as < 
Wren design. There can be little doubt that i 
was a proposed elevation for Lord Conway’s 
house made by Hooke. It differs from the fron‘ 
shown by Kip in having pediments to the pro- 
jecting portions at the corners, in the design o' 
the central feature and steps, and the treatment 
of windows, and in the addition of a lantern anc 
cupola on the roof. It was, presumably, ar 
early design, for in his letter of November 15 
1679, Hooke mentions having made several 
designs for “‘the stairs before the Great House,’ 
but none of them pleased him, since the ascent 
was “too long and too high to be without 
Doors”; and he went on to recommend in not 
very clear language an entrance with a porticc 
at ground level opening into a vestibule with an 
internal staircase. To judge by Kip’s engraving, 
a compromise was adopted, for he shows an 
entrance at ground level set between two flights 
of stone stairs. In the drawing the second-floor 
windows of the central feature are made oval in 
form and decorated with ornaments of a French 
character. They do not appear in Kip’s view, 
where the central feature is shown curiously 


amed by a pair of elongated columns on 
edestals. These columns certainly existed, as 
ne plan (Fig. 8) shows. 

This plan of Ragley is in a miscellaneous 
pilection of drawings at the British Museum 
Add. MS. 31,323, W3). It was identified by 
[r. Colvin as a Gibbs plan by the writing on it. 
he double returned flights of steps on each 
ont were probably Gibbs’s own suggestion. 
ttached columns are shown at intervals round 
1e walls of the hall, and at the inner end there 
re free-standing columns, which evidently sup- 
orted a gallery. Although Hooke in correcting 
1e ‘‘module’”’ had “put the 2 great stairs into 
ne,’’ two staircases in corresponding positions 
ppear on the plan, and these, though recon- 
ructed in 1871, are still there to-day. In each 
i the four projections there are rooms marked 
Bedchamber,” “Dressing Room” and 
Closet,’ and a subsidiary staircase. The little 
osets are only half-storey high, and each has a 
yom. contrived over it. The advantages of the 
(rangement were explained by Hooke in his 
tter of July 20, 1680. In the north-east corner 
ottom right on the plan) he placed the library 
nd remarked how the two small upper rooms 
ould be “convenient for a bedchamber & 
udy for the Chaplaine or Library keeper.” 

The present library is in the space marked 
Chaple’’ adjoining the south staircase. Hooke 


ment 


Sit 


—PLAN OF THE MAIN FLOOR OF RAGLEY, PROBABLY 
ADE BY JAMES GIBBS ABOUT 1750 (British Museum. Add. 


The entrance front, at the bottom, faces east 


iS 31,323 W3). 


ad designed the chapel to occupy the height of 
oth ground and main storeys. The plan shows 
passage or gallery at the inner end of the 
lapel, with doorways opening to the foot of 
1e Staircase and the room marked ‘‘ Drawing 
oom.”’ Over these doorways there are panels 
ith very finely carved swags in the style of 
rinling Gibbons and traditionally attributed 
» him (Fig. 4). These are among the few 
riginal decorative features remaining in the 
ouse. There is a reference to this chapel in one 
| Walpole’s letters. Writing to the Reverend 
lenry Zouch (October 5, 1758) he describes how 
e had retrieved a mass of Conway papers from 
agley. ‘‘They were buried under lumber upon 
1e pavement of an unfinished chapel, at Lord 
lertford’s in Warwickshire, and during his 
inority, and the absence of his father, an 
morant steward delivered them over to the 
ven and kitchen, and yet had not been able to 
estroy them all.”’ 

Under Lord Conway’s will the whole of his 
state was left to his widow for life, and after 
er death successively to the sons of his cousin, 
ir Edward Seymour, by his second wife, 
etitia Popham, on condition that they took 
1e name of Conway. He left directions to his 
ustees to complete the house, spending on it 
as much annually as they thought fit,’ but 
vidently they did not do so. Sir Edward Sey- 
iour, of Berry Pomeroy and Maiden Bradley, 
uurth baronet, was the senior representative of 
is family, directly descended from the Protector 
somerset by his first marriage. The second 
ady Seymour (Letitia Popham) was the Earl 
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7.—DRAWING OF THE FRONT OF A HOUSE, PROBABLY A DESIGN BY ROBERT 


: 
i 


HOOKE FOR RAGLEY (British Museum. Add. MS 5238, No. 60) 


of Conway’s first cousin, 
being a niece of his mother, 
Frances Popham. The eld- 
est of Sir Edward’s sons in 
his second family was chris- 
tened Popham, and he suc- 
ceeded to Ragley in 1697 on 
the death of Lord Conway’s 
widow, but two years later 
he was killed ina duel. As 
Kip’s engraving is inscribed 
The Seat of Popham Con 

way Esq., it can be dated 
closely tothe years 1697-99. 
Popham’s brother, Francis, 
then succeeded, and in 1703 
the Conway barony was re- 
vived in his favour. He died 
in 1732, when his successor, 
Francis, son of his third 
wife,was a boy of 14. This 
second Lord Conway was 
created Earl of Hertford in 
1750 and Marquess of Hert- 
ford in 1793, the year before 
his death. It was he who 
employed Gibbsinthe 1750s 
to give the hall its splendid 
Baroque decoration (Fig. 3) 


~ ~ S > 
Aagle in the Gounts A Hanh . os 
a 


~ 


and to complete the unfinished house, and 
towards the end of his life he commissioned 
Wyatt to add the entrance portico and re- 
decorate the west drawing-rooms. 

That much more than the chapel had 
remained unfinished is clear from Walpole’s 
letter to Montagu (July 22, 1751). He describes 
the house as “but just covered in, after so many 
years,” and goes on to say: “They have begun 
to inhabit the naked walls of the attic storey; 
the great one is unfloored and unceiled.”’ It is 
possible, however, that Lord Hertford’s father 
had fitted up a few rooms on the east front 
south of the hall, where there are doorcases and 
a fireplace of an early Georgian character, and 
the room marked “Drawing Room’’ on the 
plan, now the study, has large oak bookcases in 
the style of Wiliam Kent. 

This first Lord Conway of the second 
creation was certainly at Ragley occasionally. 
Horace Walpole proposed to visit him there 
in the summer of 1732, though be does not 
seem to have done so. Lord Conway appears 
with Andrew Archer and Lord Windsor in a 
large hunting picture by Wootton, signed and 
dated 1714 (Fig. 6). The scene is traditionally 
in the neighbourhood of Ragley, despite the 
improbable cliffs on the right of the landscape. 

(To be concluded) 


9.—KIP’S ENGRAVING OF RAGLEY, BETWEEN 1697 AND 1699 
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? | \HE Rhinogs and their sister 
heights in north-west Merio- 
neth are a small but delect- 

able mountain group, sO Over- 

shadowed in tourist importance by 

Snowdonia on the north and Cader 

Idris on the south that few people 

really explore them. For most of 

us they are the fine jagged skyline 

we see to the west from A 487 

between Dolgelley and Traws- 

fynydd or to the east from A 496 

between Barmouth and Harlech. 

We admire but pass on, being 

bound elsewhere. A pity, for they 

have much to offer, especially to 
lovers of past things. For here can 
be found hill-forts, standing stones, 
hut-circles, cairns and ancient 
trackways—all the signs that man 
was much busier about these hills 
in the far past than he is to-day. 

In fact these rugged block-like 

mountains, which Giraldus Cam- 

brensis, seeing them from near 

Harlech in 1188, called “‘the rudest 

and roughest district of all Wales,” 

are perhaps emptier of men to-day 
than at any time we know of. 

Wherever possible in this 
motoring age our roads avoid 
mountains that older roads took in 
their slow stride. Ice and snow and 
fierce gradients make the long way 
round by the lowlands the quickest 
methe end for a cat. So the 
mountains recede more and more 
from our everyday lives and old 
mountain roads become derelict 
until sometimes their very purpose 
is lost sight of. So it is with that 
wonderful road over the Rhinogs, the Roman 
Steps. 

To get to these Roman Steps is simple 
enough. You can motor almost to them from 
the coast at Llanbedr. But if you have a taste 
for more ancient ways and your legs are good 
then the road for you is the old, the very old 
track over the hills from Harlech, a track which 
rises and dips and jumps and jerks for miles 
round knolls and thickets, then zigzags you 
down through a farm-yard and on down a wood- 
side then up again to the head of a valley where 
the flanks of the Rhinogs confront you with 
solid intimacy. 

These ramparts, tiered high andimpregnable 


ROMAN 
ROAD 
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STAIRS OF THE WELSH MOUNTAINS ~ 


Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM CONDRY 


LOOKING WEST TOWARDS THE RHINOGS IN MERIONETH FROM A 487 NEAR TRAWSFYNYD. 
The gap in the hills is crossed by an old road, probably medieval, from Harlech to Bala; the pass 


approached by the so-called Roman Steps 


above you, look out of place here and seem too 
arid and bare for green Wales. They are in fact 
so like the barren dissected shoulders of the 
North-West Frontier that scenes for The Drum 
were shot here and this remote Welsh valley found 
itself invaded awhile by real live elephants 
and an army of turbaned Indians. 

Now suppose you want to go farther: 
suppose you want to get beyond this “‘rudest 
and roughest district of all Wales.”’ Will you 
find some Khyber Pass to liberate you towards 
the east? You will, but in asking the way you 
had better ask not for the pass but the bwich, 
using the language of these hills; or better still 
ask for the drws which means simply the door. 


TRAWSFYNYDD 


s gh WED 
S_L- M 


HARLECH , 


Jo 


LLANBEDR 


Ay . 

REN So P -- 
——c.! Ss Nowe” 
AVAL Omir - 


DOLGELLEY 


MAP SHOWING THE LINE OF THE OLD ROAD. The road, says the author, may have 
been a political link between Harlech and the Normans in England, via Bala and Shrewsbury 


And as you face this mountain barrier with yo 
back to the west this dyws, this door to beyor 
les half-hidden over on your right, above a 
beyond an oakwood, where, now it is point 
out, you see the mouth of a gash in the terra 
of rocks. So there you bend your steps, follo 
ing a streamlet up through the trees where, 1 
be spring, redstarts, pied flycatchers and wo 
warblers sing unseen among the leaves. 
Then you are clear of the wood, and qu 
abruptly the narrow track underfoot chang 
from a beaten earth path to a paved we 
There before you, in wildness, beauty and ne 
lect, lies the most remarkable road in Wal 
these so-called Roman Steps. Not that they < 
truly steps yet, but slabs set in gently risi 
ground to make an inclined path, narrow sla 
about thirty inches long laid close alongside o 
another. You count a hundred of them in yc 


_ first forty or fifty paces and then give up ho 


of counting the lot. Seeing them curving out 
sight up the pass you roughly compute thi 
must be several thousand and leave it at th 

You go on, not climbing yet, for so far y 
are only being led to where the door into t 
mountain begins to open. It is where you tu 
and get your first clear view up the narrc 
high-walled gorge that the steps begin in ea1 
est. There, incredibly, they go, picking 
course up through a riot of scree and boulders 
course so beautifully gradiented, so econor 
cally planned that it was inevitable that son 
one should dub them Roman sooner or la 
and that the name should stick, though in fé 
there is nothing Roman about them. 

Now the steps become square or broac 
oblong and larger and stand firmly one abo 
another, remarkably even and of one size 
that you walk up them with rhythm and wii 
out the occasional quickstep needed when y 
walk along railway sleepers. All the way up 
both sides carefully placed squared stones he 
buttressed and kept the steps in perfect pl 
down the centuries, come mountain wind a 
weather. 

How they have endured in such perfecti 
is beyond understanding, for modern repair a 
restoration seem to have been slight. One wot 
have expected they would have disappea: 
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ltogether under the debris of time and needed Ges d 
xcavating for. 

But no, there they are in the broad light of 
ay, looking as if just swept, even scrubbed, for 
royal visit, picking their road up the narrow- 
ig defile, up through the tumbled rocks, the 
parse heather and the bushes of eared willow. 
ting ouzels pipe from the rocks, oak-eggar 
10ths dash wildly in the sunshine and, if you’re 
icky, you may glimpse a merlin flickering 
long the cliffs above you. You ascend the 
teps for nearly a mile, losing them here and 
here where there are gaps but easily picking 
hem up again. Then, just when the walls seem 
bout to close in altogether, you round the last 
urve and are at the top of the pass, and there 
cross a wide valley are the inland moors of 
Yorth Wales, a sweep of wild country with the 
win peaks of Arenig prominently central some 
welve miles east. 

The age and purpose of these steps have 
een disputed. Some have wanted to give them 
religious significance and make them lead to 
ome shrine or holy well. (True there is a well 
t the top of the pass, but there is no evidence 
f its being in any way sacred.) Others have 
iven the steps an unspecified military use, 
erhaps leading up to a sentry-post, and this is 
nore feasible, for war is a great road-builder. 

But a more likely and more obvious pur- 
ose for the steps springs to mind if you take a 
vider view of their situation. Suppose, for 
nstance, you take the one-inch map of Merion- 
th and on it rule a line from Harlech to Bala, 
wo of the principal places of old Merioneth. 
You find that this line crosses the Rhinogs 
ignificantly close to the Roman Steps. 

So far so good. Then if you look closely at 
he map you will find faintly marked on it a 
rack which creeps out of Bala towards the west 
nd pursues its way with a wobbly sort of 
yersistency right across the moors south of 
\renig. It comes down at last to the north- 
outh Roman road that is now roughly our : 
\ 487. But full of its own purpose our faint 4 / 
ittle road slips across the great road as if it had , 
lot noticed it and makes for the Rhinogs, THE SO-CALLED ROMAN STEPS. “There, incredibly, they go, picking a course up 
limbing straight for the beckoning gap in the through a riot of scree and boulders” 


skyline which marks the top of the Roman 
Steps. 

What was this road that nosed its un- 
Roman way across these aay eR crow’s 
flight miles of difficult country? East-west 
roads across the hills suggest the 18th century 
and cattle-driving, and certainly the rolling 
Welsh drunkard of a drover may have played 
his part in the shaping of this road. But that 
does not preclude the likelihood of its having 
been medizval too. 

And the medizval purpose of such a road? 
Probably dual. It could have begun as the 
swiftest political link between the potentates of 
the new castle at Harlech and their fellow 
Normans in England via Bala and Shrewsbury. 
It could have continued as a trade route con- 
necting Bala with the coast, for then Harlech 
was probably a port (not as now a place with- 
drawn from the sea) and Llanbedr certainly 
was. So it seems reasonable to date the road 
and hence the Steps from very soon after the 
Norman Conquest of Wales and the building of 
Harlech Castle (about 1300). And since fifty 
years later the Black Death so devastated the 
populz ition that labour became acutely scarce, 
it seems probable that so large a work as the 
Steps would have been completed before 1350. 

And the purpose of these un-Roman steps? 
Clearly they would make this otherwise im- 
passable defile practicable for pack-ponies, as do 
the mule-tracks stepping up the slopes of 
modern Sicily and Spain. For it was by pony, 
the little merlyn of the Welsh hills— 

pygmean steeds, 

Of size exceeding not Leicestrian sheep, 
as John Dyer called them—that nearly all over- 
land merchandise was carried in those days, 
chiefly the bales of wool in which the whole 
region, and particularly Bala, specialised. 
To- day, after six hundred years, the products of 
ae a! the sheep are still the hill- people’ S$ mainstay. 

~~ on agKiat a2. . : And though no longer a way for commerce this 

__ pass and its steps still serve the shepherd and 

AVED ROAD ALONG LEVEL GROUND FORMING THE APPROACH TO THE his pony. May they all—sheep, shepherds, ponies 
ROMAN STEPS and steps—survive a long thousand years yet! 
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THE BUILDINGS AND ART TREASURES 
OF BELGIUM: = magneto ame 


AVING no other natural frontiers than ~~ 
about forty miles of sea-coast, Belgium 


is situated at the crossroads of land, sea ~ — ~~ 
and river ways of the West. This explains why, . i 
J 


in the course of certuries, it has always been 
widely receptive of the various currents of . . 
European art. Yet the spirit of its people, -. — oak, 
moulded by a mixture of races, by the difficult i 
conquest of its soil owing to marshes, forests 
and sea water, has succeeded in giving some 
specific characteristics to the art of Europe. 

If one goes as far back as the 11th century, 
particular care is noticeable in the working of 
metal, and this careful handling is allied to 
a desire to achieve solid and expressive form. 
At that time the entire Maas region produced 
such marvels as the Baptismal fonts of St. 
Barthélémy in Liége (Fig. 3.) and Hugo d’Oign- 
ies’s gold and silver work, which every interested 
visitor will not fail to admire in the exquisite 
small museum of the Black Sisters in Namur 
(Fig. 2). Modern art-lovers are enchanted by 
the admirable stylisation and the incredible 
technique which characterise these pieces. 

Be it Romance or Gothic, architecture has 
never achieved in Belgium cathedrals or castles 
that may rival those erected in the Middle Ages 
in either France or England. Yet.in many 
Belgian villages one may discover well-balanced 
Romance churches such as those of Celles near 
Dinant, or Séverin near Liége, which are easily 
accessible. The Romance cathedral of Tournai 
is of Norman inspiration, but a great architect 
has achieved a building which may be called 
grandiose. In its interior, the wide space around 
the lantern-tower extends to the large and high 
transept which ends in a semicycle, and when 
one imagines that the ancient Romance choir, 
which in the 13th century was replaced by the 
present Gothic one, was similar in shape to this 
transept, one cannot help being overawed by 
the grandeur of an architectural conception that 
succeeded in enveloping such a vast space by 
a solid yet sensitive construction. 

In the course of the 13th and 14th centuries 
the guilds and corporations were strongly 
organised. World trade had brought well-being 
and often great wealth to the trading communi- 
ties. Large parochial churches were erected at 
that time, but they are not comparable with 
the wonderful Gothic cathedrals elsewhere. 

Yet a knowing traveller will not fail to visit 


the numerous medium-sized churches which 1.—“LIKE A HUGE FOUNTAIN OF STONE GUSHING TOWARDS HEAVEN.” TI 
were built in the ancient Duchy of Brabant tower of Notre-Dame in Antwerp, seen against its background of river and flat countryside 


during the 15th and 16th centuries, and mo: 
particularly Notre-Dame du Sablon in Brussel 
Saint-Rombaut in Malines, Saint-Jacques 
Antwerp, Saint-Pierre in Louvain and Sain 
Gommaire in Lierre. They are all unusual 

interesting because of their nimble form, the 
harmonious proportions and the sober ar 
elegant subdivision of their elevation. Similar] 
visitors will wish to cast an admiring eye upc 
the large Gothic towers which, from their sol 
buttresses, boldly rise towards the skies. T] 
most significant of these towers are those | 
Saint-Rombaut in Malines and Notre-Dame - 
Antwerp, which is like a huge fountain of stor 
gushing towards Heaven (Fig. 1). 

The old cities of Belgium were hard-workit 
and trading, and since the 13th century the 
built cloth halls as large as cathedrals, all - 
Gothic style. These halls were used as covere 
markets by the traders. The magnitude of the 
turn-over was such that towards the end of tl 
13th century, no fewer than 300,000 leaden sea 
were needed annually to mark the rolls of clot 
woven in Ypres. The Ypres cloth hall—rebui 
after the first World War—and that of Brug: 
constitute striking evidence of a state of pro 
perity which wisely coupled a noble sense of a 
with the utilitarian purpose of building on 
vast scale. Adjoining the cloth hall, the belfr 
through its solidity and robustness, symbolis¢ 
the proud confidence of a city which had pr 
served its freedom. The charters bearit 
evidence of the City’s privileges were careful 


2.—A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF HUGO D’OIGNIES. An 11th-century evan- 
gelistary in the Musée des Soeurs Noires in Namur kept in the belfry. And when the city was - 


n 


til, the belfry bell sounded a warning to its 
oud citizens. 

Later, during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
yen times were less troubled, were built the 
acious and graceful town halls where zdiles 
id aldermen rendered justice. Their refined 
ape and rich ornamentation were a source of 
zitimate pride to every citizen. John van 
yck, the eminent painter of the great western 
uke Philippe le Bon, added vivid colours to the 
atues which adorned the town hall of Bruges. 

But large towns such as Bruges, Ghent, 
‘ussels, Louvain—and later on Liége and 
itwerp—were not the only ones desirous of 
ssessing beautiful city halls. Smaller towns 
sre also anxious to own a public building that 
juld voice their common pride: Damme, the 
cient port of Bruges; Audenarde, so pros- 
rous thanks to its tapestries; and, later, Hal 
id Lierre (Fig. 4). 

As early as the 15th century the architec- 
re of urban dwellings helped to make social 
e more pleasant. There are many beautiful 
1 houses in Belgian cities: their local charac- 
ristics vary according to their surroundings. 

Bruges, for instance, where bricks were used 
far back as the 13th century, masons were 
le to apply the system of rising Gothic, which 
evails even to-day. In Ghent, on the other 
nd, it is the stone building which follows the 
les of wooden construction, and to all intents 
d purposes the horizontal division persists. 
Furnes ornamentation is cut directly on the 
ick wall. In the whole Maas region brick 
ilding is more square, and the local hard stone 
used for solid enclosures of doors and windows. 

A walk through the streets of Malines, in 
arch of old houses made of wood, or brick, or 
ite stone, often adorned in many picturesque 
ys, 1s rewarding. And whoever will visit 
e small town of Léau—slightly off the main 
ad from Louvain to Liége—will enjoy a 
licious sense of being away from home, for 
au has succeeded in maintaining its 16th- 
ntury character. 

In Belgium neither Romance nor Gothic 


—~THE TOWN HALL AND BELFRY AT LIERRE. 


wns were also anxious to own a public building that would voice 


their common pride” 
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3.—llth-CENTURY METAL WORK. The font of the church of St. Barthélémy in Liége. “At 


one time the whole Maas region produced such marvels” 


sculpture differs from 
the sculptures of neigh- 
bouring countries. 
Still one is struck by 
the surprising crafts- 
manship of the orna- 
mental sculptors of the 
15th and 16th centuries 
who decorated the small 
funeral monuments fit- 
ted into the walls of the 
churches in the province 
of Hainaut, the taber- 
nacles with their com- 
plicated turrets, the 
slightly over-ornament- 
ed rood-lofts in Lierre 
and Walcourt, or the 
stone and wooden altar- 
pieces which one finds 
almost everywhere in 
this country. 

And one should not 
forget to glance at the 
Baroque sculpture, be 
it ornamental or stat- 
uary. One may not 
care for Baroque art; 
but one is bound to be 
touched by its sense of 
volume, its wholesome 
abundance, its live 
power which causes the 
material handled by the 
sculptor to swell or 
wave, as the case may 
be. In certain Baroque 
churches there are defi- 
nite masterpieces of 
expressive torms: tor 
example, a frieze in 
Saint-Michelin Louvain, 
a communion-bench in 
Saint-Jacques in Ant- 
werp and one in Saint- 
Rombaut in Malines. 

Above all, it should 
be remembered that 


“Smaller 


during three centuries Belgium has_ been 
blessed, unequally blessed, with a pageant of 
painting geniuses. One after another leaders 
emerged who drew into their wake a pleiad of 
artists of great talent: in the 15th century the 
van Eyck brothers and Campin, followed by 
van der Weyden, van der Goes, Bouts, Memlinc, 
David, and Metsys; in the 16th century Bosch 
and Breughel, surrounded and followed by 
Gossart, van Orley, Aertsen, Mor; in the 17th 
century Rubens, van Dyck, Jordaens and a large 
group of other painters of value. 

Although Belgium has, through the ages, 
lost a large part of its art treasures, enough re- 
main to satisfy all aesthetic curiosity. Large 
crowds often visit the St. John’s Hospital in 
Bruges, which houses, as though it were a 
precious casket, the small Memlinc Museum. 
But what mostly deserves to be seen in Belgium 
is—at Saint-Bavon in Ghent—the Holy Lamb, 
the masterpiece of Hubert van Eyck (the first 
great painter of that region), which his brother 
John van Eyck reverently completed after the 
master’s death. Here stands a superb vision of 
Paradise on Earth, such as only an artist-poet 
could conceive—a painting in vivid colours 
masterfully harmonised, which bears a touch of 
reality thanks to a technique near perfection. 

One may delight in beautiful painting not 
only in the numerous art galleries of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent and Liége, but also 
in many churches which almost constitute 
museums. In Nétre-Dame in Bruges there are, 
next toa Virgin by Michelangelo, and the tombs 
of Philip the Bold and Mary of Burgundy, a host 
of valuable paintings. The same is true of Saint 
Sauveur and Saint-Jacques in Bruges, Notre 
Dame and Saint-Jacques, Antwerp, and Saint- 
Michel, Ghent, and of the Tournai cathedral. 

The interesting smaller museums should 
not be Saint-Sauveur and la 
Putterie in Bruges, the Municipal Museum in 
Brussels and the Mayer van den Bergh Museum 
in Antwerp. And if one wishes to be in the very 
heart of 16th-century humanism, a visit to the 
Plantin Museum in Antwerp is advisable. 

Illustrations : Belgian National Tourist Office. 
Figs. 1 and 3; Dédé. Figs. 2 and 4, Sergijsels. 
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SCHOOLS RIFLE-SHOOTING COMPETITION 


WINS BY FRAMLINGHAM AND KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BATH 


Class A of the Country Lire Small-bore 

Rifle Competition for Schools. With a 
score of 964 they beat Blundell’s by the narrow 
margin of four points. Allhallow’s, last year’s 
winners, are third with 945 points. 

In Class B. King Edward’s School, Bath, 
are first with 868 points, a lead of 12 points 
from Solihull School, while Brentwood School, 
last year’s winner in this Class, are third. 

There were 217 entries for the competition, 
an increase on previous years, but of these only 
201 were returned (8 more than last year). The 
increase in the number failing to return targets 
was undoubtedly due to the weather during the 
firing period, many schools with open-air ranges 
reporting conditions unsatisfactory for competi- 
tion shooting. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


’YXHIS annual competition is now approach- 

ing its jubilee, and during the forty-six 
years of its life it has built up a tradition that is 
peculiarly its own. Although it is a postal shoot, 
with an anonymous judge, there is yet a strong 
family atmosphere about it from which all gain 
satisfaction, irrespective of final placings; this 
is proved by the loyal entries each year of those 
who occupy the lower places in the list; the 
interest of Old Boys who were once members of 
their school Eight (a few weeks ago I chanced 
to travel, by train, with a young army officer 
who was spending the first day of his leave from 
‘Germany visiting his old school to see the shoot) ; 
the tone of the letters which many supervising 
officers enclose to assist the marking; and the 
general interest, one might almost say affection, 
with which the competition is greeted each 
spring. 

Framlingham must be sincerely congratu- 
lated on their fine shooting. Last year they put 
up an excellent performance, and indeed would 
have won the competition had it been confined 
to the first three series only; but they faltered, 
then, at the landscape. This year they have 
made no mistake, In the past two years they 
have been placed fifth. Now, at last, they go to 
the top and a new name will be inscribed on the 
Cup. 

King Edward’s School, Bath, have a long 
and honourable record in the competition. Their 
name has appeared before on the Cup, in 1920, 
but their record, in the last six years, speaks for 
itself; 1952-1957, 6th, 5th, 58th, 10th, 12th, 4th. 
Solihull, who are second, did not enter in 1955 
or 1956, but were 7th last year. 

The variations in the conditions of the 
competition this year make it difficult to assess 
performance as against last year, the total 
possible being increased by some eighty points, 
but in general there is no doubt that the stan- 
dard throughout the whole series of competitors 
has improved. 

An interesting factor this year is the con- 
siderable number of schools which are trans- 
ferring from Class B to Class A, and now use 
match sights. There are 156 competitors in 
Class A ‘this year as against 140 last year, 
Class B being reduced proportionately from 50 
to 45. 

Blundell’s moved up from 5th place to 2nd, 
and Allhallows maintained their excellent 
record near the top of the table. Framlingham 
secured 12th place with their second team, so 
their immediate future looks reasonably secure. 
eons the leaders, H09, are faeces who last 


VRAMLINGHAM College are the winners of 


An interesting cadens occurs with 
Taunton School. Last year its two teams 
finished in places 13 and 14, the second team 
beating the first. This year, again the two 
teams lie together, though now the first team 
has beaten the second; this indicates a most 
consistent standard among sixteen cadets. 

In Class B, Brentwood may well be con- 
gratulated on taking not only 3rd place but 
also 6th with its second team. Holt School— 
new, I think, to this competition—made a fine 


entry with 5th place. Queen Mary’s School, it 
may be noted, have suffered the same fate as 
Framlingham last year. They would have been 
first if only the three early series counted, but 
came to grief on landscape. 

The reduction in the thickness of the circle 
on the landscape target has resulted in a much 
wider range of scores. Everything now depends 
on correct fire-orders. 

Grouping.—The alteration in this section 
of the competition had a somewhat unexpected 
effect. Although the section was made more 
difficult, yet a greater number of schools scored 
the maximum points. The high scoring may be 
due to the fact that the increased difficulty led 
to a greater concentration of coaching, with 
most satisfactory results. Last year I had 
occasion to point out that more concentration, 
on grouping would assist all competitors in all 
series. This year there can be no complaints in 
that respect. - 

Rapid.—Here, too, there was improvement 
throughout. To obtain 387 out of a possible 
400, as did Blundell’s, was a remarkably fine 
performance, and Framlingham and Winchester 
both returned 386. There was an unfortunate 
increase in the number of competitors who 
managed to place six shots on one target and 
were penalised accordingly, and also rather 
more than last year who failed to get off their 
ten shots. One supervising officer attributed 
the failure to the cold weather. 

Snap.—There were some excellent results. 
A study of the sectional tables (below) will show 
no fewer than seven schools which scored within 
ten of possible. Cadets from schools in all 
positions of the final table put up some remark- 
able individual scores. 

Landscape.—As already mentioned, the 
lighter printing of the ring has apparently made 
the landscape much more difficult, and judging 
by the number of schools who did not do so 
well in this section I am forced to conclude that 
more attention had been paid to the actual 
shooting than to the giving of the appropriate 
fire orders. In previous years it was rare to 
find a pair wildly off their target, but this year 
many groups of shots appeared in places where 
there were certainly no rings. The most difficult 
target appears to have been the one situated at 
the base of the bridge pier. Quite a number of 
targets showed shots at the pier base on the 
wrong bank. The bush below the church was 


apparently the easiest spot on which to direct. 


fire, but quite a number failed to indicate the 
correct window (second ring from left). The 
circle among the planks was usually located. 
The winners in Class A did precisely as well as 
did the winners last year, with a score of 186— 
only six below.possible—remarkably fine shoot- 
ing and definition. This year, however, only 
three teams scored 180 or over as against nine 
last year. In Class B, Perse School put up the 
best performance. This series is most valuable 
in grading the entries. Without it the competi- 
tion would lose much of its distinctive character 
and the results would be much more uniform. 
Points of procedure may be mentioned asa 
guide to the future. Some officers still, in spite 
of clearly printed requests, are filling in the 
scores before despatching the mark sheets. 
This causes quite a waste of time. Again I 
would make a request that names should always 
be written on the front of targets. It makes 
judging and recording much easier. A few 
schools still risk disqualification by disregarding 
the opening and closing dates. A more serious 
view of this will be taken in future years. 
Finally, perhaps as judge I may be per- 
mitted to make a suggestion. I have been most 
impressed by the schools which figure in a 
lowly place and yet enter again, and often do 
better. It would, I think, be most encouraging 
to all those who, perhaps, have no real hope of 
gaining one of the first three places, if a special 
prize could be given to the team which shows 
the greatest improvement from one year to the 
next as measured by the place in the table. 


Perhaps such a prize might be donated. [I 
should provide a stimulus for all. 

[This suggestion will be considered nex 
year.—ED.] 


CLASS A CUP 


Open to schools furnishing contingents to the 
Combined Cadet Force, the teams from which us: 
match sights. 


1. Framlingham College (ist)  ... ais) 12, BO 
2. Blundell’s ae o. «9G 
3. Allhallows School ‘(20 yds. \ Peas Sern ae 
Best second team, not in the first three:— 
Framlingham College Sa irate Wok 


Full returns are as follows :— 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- Tote 
ing scape 


1. Framirncuam (Ist) ... 160 386 232 186 96: 
2. BLUNDELL’s (Ist) ... 160 387 235 178. 96) 
3. ALLHALLOws (Ist) 

(20 yds.) 160 381 230 174 94: 
4. RossALL SCHOOL ... 160  367- 23k Shy 9s 
5. BROMSGROVE Scu. (Ist) 160 378 227 174 93: 
6. EL1zABETH COLLEGE ... 160 384 230 161 93: 
7. WINCHESTER COLL. (Ist) 150 386 226 165 92 
8 


. ARDINGLY: COLLEGE 
(20 yds.) 160 372 217 174 92 
9. KELLY COLLEGE 160 382 230 150 92) 


10. WELLINGTON COLL. (1st) 155, 376) (219. 171 (92 
11. CHELTENHAM CoLLEGE . 155 381 219 166 92 
12. FRAMLINGHAM (2nd) ... 155 373 227 166 92 
13. WuitTGIFT SCHOOL +. 160) 373°" 222-9622 "Sik 
14. Henry MELuisH G.S.... 155 359 225 177 91 
15. HaiteyBury &1.S.C.... 160 364 222 169 91 


16. Sr. Perer’s, YorK (Ist) 160 361 221 171 91 
17. ALLHALLOws (2nd) 


(20 yds.) 160 369 223 161 9F 
18. Harrow Scuoor (Ist) 160 374 223 156 91) 
19. CHARTERHOUSE .- 160: « 875% 5227 (M4998 
20. HURSTPIERPOINT Coty. 160 372 230 148 91 
21. GLENALMOND Q . 160 368 218 163 90 
22. NoTTINGHAM Hic ‘Scu. 155° “373° S222eS7 Ou 
23. BLUNDELL’s (2nd) .. 155 352 216 183° 90 
24. Kinc’s Coty., TAuNTON 145 366 219 174 90 
25. SEDBERGH SCHOOL vo 155) 365-227 Ov peo 
26. Downsi1bDE ScuHoor (Ist) 160 365 228 151 90 
27. RADLEY COLLEGE i 150) 368) S27 Gn oe 
28. AMPLEFORTH COLL. (Ist) 135 382 228 155 90 
29. Worksop CoLLEGE ... 150 364 222 162 89 
30. Repron ScHoot (Ist)... 155 367 226 150 89 
31. Cirrron Cot. (20 yds.) 155 344 227 171 89 
32. LOWER SCH. OF 
Joun Lyon 145 374 219 158 89 
33. TaunTON ScHoor (Ist) 130 373 221 171 89 
34. Taunton ScHooL (2nd) 150 362 216 164 89 
35. WELBECK CoLLEGE ... 155 360 218 159 89 
36. CRANLEIGH SCHOOL _... 145 353 221 171 89 
37. OUNDLE vee 155) 361-220 eo 8o 
38. GREsHAM’s ScHoor .,. 160 362° 219 149 89 
39. Str RoGeER MAanwoop’s 
ScHoot (20 yds.) 155 373 204 157 88 
40, Kine’s, BRuTON (Ist) ... 140 361 217 168 88 
41. BRIDLINGTON ScHOOL... 150 364 214 158 88 
42. Epsom CoLiece (2nd)... 155 358 223 150 88 
43. KinGc EpwArp’s SCH., 
BIRMINGHAM 150 355 219 161 88 
44, Sutton VALENCE ScH. 155 362 220 146 88 
45. Victoria CoLi., JERSEY 155 365 230 133 88 
46. RoyaL GRAMMAR SCH., 
GuILpForD 160 362 225 135 88 
47. St. Paut’s ScHoot ... 150 366 218 147 88 
48. MERCHISTON we sae 150 S63 22a ees 


49. WELLINGTON Scuoor . ... 140 368 201 171 88 
50. Ciry or Lonpon Scu.... 150 371 224 183 87 
51. UppincHamM Scu (Ist)... 155 352 222 147 87 


52. STOWE SCHOOL.. ... 160 364 218 134 87 
53. EXETER SCHOOL (ist) .. wo 155. 3749 2259 2a ee 
54. MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 155 361 216 142 87 
55. WREKIN COLLEGE (Ist) 155 368 220 131 87 
56. WESTMINSTER Scu. (Ist) 145 351 213 164 87 
57. LEEDS GRAMMAR ScH. 145 373 219 136 87 
58. Kinc’s, WoRCESTER (Ist) 180 370 214 158 87 
59. PoRTSMOUTH GRAM. SCH. 150 348 216 158 87 
60. Epsom CoLueGE (Ist) ... 160 359 205 148 87 
61. Stonyuurst CoLLEGE 150 340 222 159 87 
62. St. EpMUND’s, 

CANTERBURY 135 380 233 123 87 
63. PortorA Roya Scu. 155 347 208 158 86 
64. St. Epwarp’s, Oxrorp 150 356 220 142 86 


65. THE Leys, CAMBRIDGE 160 377 221 110 86 
66. ALDENHAM ScHooLt ... 145 368 224 130 86 
67. West BuckKLAND ScH. 155 356 211 144 86 


68. BRomsGROVE Scu. (2nd) 140 354 223 147 86 
69. St. ALBAN’s ScHooLt ... 150 364 229 121 86 
70. BRIGHTON GRAM. ScH. 125 366 225 147 86 
71. HABERDASHER’S * 150 352 218 143 86 
72. St. PETER’S, York (2nd) 145 360 201 156 86 
73. PLymouts Cott. (Ist) 150 359 217 136 86 
74, QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 

ScHooL, CrEpITON 1385 350 219 155 85 
75. BRIGHTON COLLEGE ... 120 353 223 157 85: 
76. CLAYESMORE SCHOOL ... 155 353 209 136 835: 
77. PLyMoutH Cott. (2nd) 140 347 219 144 85: 
78. HarRDYe’s ScHooy _.... 180 354 209 156 84! 
79. SHREWSBURY Scu. (Ist) 145 355 218 131 84! 
80. DENsToNE Cott. (Ist)... 150 358 218 121 84 
81. AMPLEFORTH COLL. (2nd) 140 347 220 139 84 
82. Repron ScHoor (2nd) 145 355 220 125 84 
83. ALLEYN’s SCHOOL --- 140 357 219 128 “84 
84. TRENT COLLEGE 160 354 221 109 84. 
85. Lancaster Royat GS. 125 364 218 136 84: 
86. ExeTER Scnoor (2nd) 150 352 219 120 84 


Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 


: / ing Scape 
. BRADFIELD/COLLEGE ... 155 - 353 221 109 838 
88. SHERBORNE Scu. (Ist)... 140 334 219 144 837 
. OAKHAM SCHOOL se LoD. sous 217 120) 835 
. WELBECK COLL. (2nd)... 125 343 217 149 834 
1. BEDFORD SCHOOL .. 130 340 202 161 833 
(92. Dean Crosr ScHoor ... 1380 344 212 147 833 
93. Kine’s Coxx. Scu. (Ist) 145 339 221 128 833 
‘94. BEprorpD MoperRN Sco. 140 344 204 144 832 
|95. Kinc’s, CANTERBURY ... 155 359 209 109 832 
|96. EpINBURGH AcADEMy 130 335 224 140 829 


97. ROYAL GRAMMAR SCH., 


5 WorcESTER 130 350 211 138 829 
|98. BERKHAMSTEAD ScHooL 155 349 212 109 825 
99. Trinity S. or JOHN 
Wuitcirt (Ist) 140 382 200 102 824 
10. FEttes CoLirEce (Ist)... 145 333 200 142 820 
01. REIGATE GRAMMAR 
| ScuHoot (Ist) 130° 334 223 130 817 
102. LorETTO ScHooL ... 150 360 200 107 817 
103. St. Ienatrus CoLLEGE 140 373 217 87 817 
104. WELLINGTON ScHooL ... 145 325 194 151 815 
105. TRINITY S. OF JOHN 
Wuitcirt (2nd) 125 360 217 109 811 
106. GiGGLESwick (20 yds.) 135 350 221 105 811 
107. CAMPBELL COLLEGE ... 135 308 218 148 809 
108. FELSTED ScHoor (2nd) 145 320 211 133 809 
109. Downsipr Scuoor (2nd) 120 351 215 123 809 
110. Lorp WANDSWORTH 
CoLLtece 105 341 212 145 803 
[11. Rercate Gram. (2nd)... 130 338 208 121 797 
112. MALVERN COLLEGE (Ist) 130 349 219 99 797 
113. EMMANUEL ScHoot ... 130 338 208 120 796 
114. GLascow AcApEemMy ... 130 362 205 98 795 
115. Krnc’s COLLEGE SCHOOL 
(2nd) 125 332 209 128 794 
116, CANFoRD SCHOOL Pl OOMooo ae a2es 78 790 
117. Kinc’s Scu., RocHEesterR 140 321 199 127 787 
118. SHREWSBURY Scu. (2nd) 140 343 219 84 786 
119. SkinNeER’s ScwHoon (Ist) 125 331 215 114 785 
120. Mitt Hitt ScHoot... 150 347 223 65 785 
121. ABINGDON ScHOoL .... 125 336 203 119 783 
122. MONKTON ComBE Sco. 140 336 200 104 780 
(23. Kinc’s, BRuTON (2nd)... 185 333 205 104 777 
124. Mount St. Mary’sCoir. 90 357 212 117 776 
125. UppINGHAM Scu. (2nd) 145 323 213 95 776 
126. SeEBRIGHT SCHOOL Ra LOO ecole sion 774 
127. LANCING COLLEGE ne. Ado O28 200) 109) \772 
128. MonmoutH Scuoor ... 130 325 201 114 770 
129. WESTMINSTER Scu. (2nd) 150 327 175 116 768 
130. WREKIN COLLEGE (2nd) 120 328 214 106 768 
131. HARRow Scuoor (2nd) 115 335 207 75 762 
132. WINCHESTER CoLL. (2nd) 115 336 208 101 760 
133. Cottyers’ Scuoor... 140 331 194° 90 755 
134. Kimpo_ton Scuoor ... 140 314 182 117 753 
135. MALVERN COLL. (2nd) 130 295 200 127 752 
136. BANcRoFT’s ScHOoL ... 180 275 213 128 746 


137. St. DuNSTAN’s CoLLEGE 145 317 192 91 745 
138. MAGDALEN CoLL. Sco. 150 310 198 84 742 
139. MiLLFIELD ScHoo, ... 120 337 195 98 741 
140. CHIGWELL Scu. (20 yds.) 135 310 173 119 737 
141. Ferstep Scuoor (Ist) 140 289 193 112 734 
142. PocKLINGTON SCHOOL... 90 336 198 110 734 
143. SHERBORNE Scu. (2nd) 140 305 175 112 732 
144. Warwick ScHoot.... 120 337 177-98 -=—- 732 
145. ELLESMERE COLLEGE ... 90 318 178 143 729 
146. Kinc WiiitAm’s Cort. 125 305 177 117 724 
147. SEVENOAKS ScHOOL ... 70 310 715 
148. SircoatEs ScHoot...._ 65 326 715 
149. HABERDASHER’S SCHOOL 
(2nd) 80 305 189 131 
150. Dame AriAn’s (20 yds.) 80 306 180 130 
151. Bosron GRAMMAR Sco. 105 309 172 99 
152. Kinc’s, WorcESTER (2nd) 105 310 166 103 
153. CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR 
303 175 82 
278 201 _'63 652 


ScuHoot 95 
154. SKINNER’s SCHOOL (2nd) 110. 

155. BrisroL GRAM. ScHoot 85 294 165 85 629 
156. RarcLirFE CoLteGE ... 65 251 153 28 497 
BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 
GROUPING 

The possible total of 160 was obtained by the 
following schools: Framlingham (Ist), Blundell’s, All- 
hallows (Ist and 2nd), Rossall, Bromsgrove, Elizabeth 
College, Ardingly, Kelly College, Whitgift, Haileybury 
and 1.S.C., St. Peter’s York (1st), Harrow (1st), Charter- 
house, Hurstpierpoint, Glenalmond, Downside (Ist), 
Gresham’s, Royal Grammar School, Guildford, Epsom 
College (Ist), The Leys, and Trent College. 


705 
696 
685 
684 


655 


RAPID 
BLUNDELL’s ... sd ws 387 
LINGHAM... 386 
INCHESTER (Ist)... 78 ae ... 386 
ELIZABETH COLLEGE ... e 7 - AEE! 

SNAP 
BOUNDELL’S ... “©... ... 235 
MLINGHAM... a ae a nae ee ty 
SSALL aa Ae a as te ee 7) | 
ALLHALLOWS ... ‘ F ¢ h> 230 
ELIZABETH COLLEGE ... 230 
Ketity CoLLEGE exe 230 
HURSTPIERPOINT 66 = 230 

LANDSCAPE 

PRAMLINGHAM... can oat aoe ie crore fs] 
BLUNDELL’s (2nd)... < 3 eo 88 
SSALL +5 ie a “eS mie ee TRI 
UNDELL’S (Ist)... ve ae 278 


HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL SCORES 

Competitors who made the highest possible score of 

100 in Series 1, 2 and 3: S/Sgt. S. J. Brown, Cpl. P. E. 
felly (Framlingham College), B. H. Wrey and A. R. 
s. (Blundell's), ei oe J. B. Paxton (Rossall), 
it. P. M. Stevenson (Bromsgrove), Sgt. T. J. De 

, W.O. I. Strecker (Not- 
pl. R. L. Dexter (Royal 


Scores of 99 in Series 1, 2 and 3 were made by: 
W. Willoughby (Blundell’s), L/Cpl. J. J. Churcher 
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(Allhallows), C.Q.M.S. J. J. Senior (Rossall), Cpl. D. 
M. Bruce (Bromsgrove), Cpl. R. D. de V. Gaisford and 
Cdt. T. G. B. Howe (Winchester College), C.Q.M.S. J. E. 
Mallinson and A/B G. H. B. Hill (Kelly College), Sgt. 
A. K. Batterbury (Whitgift), C.S.M. D. G. Lovell 
(Allhallows 2nd), Sgt. D. J. Tivey (Hurstpierpoint 
College), Cdt. J. Stanley (Repton), Cpl. N. I. H. Wagstaffe 
(Victoria College), L/Cpl. R. D. H. Rampton and L/Cpl. 
M. D. C. Goodridge (Royal Grammar School, Guildford), 
C.S.M. K. R. Bales (Exeter), Cpl. B. C. Jackman (St. 
Edmund’s, Canterbury), J. A. Gordon (The Leys School), 
R. J. Spencer (St. Albans), J. F. Melland (Shrewsbury), 
L/Cpl. R. Wooster (Alleyn’s), U. Tolaini (St. Ignatius 
College). 


SCORES OF WINNING TEAM 
Framlingham College (1st) 

Grouping Rapid Snap Total 

Ser. D. A. REVELL bye de ao 88 


$/Ser. S. J. Brown ven 20) 50 30 100 
Cpl. M. THomson ... i 20 48 29 97 
Cple C.D. Ayviort ... in 20) 42 28 90 
L/Cpl. B. L. Evans PAU) 50 27 97 
@ply PAE. Jory... re Al) 50 30 100 
S/Ser. D. J. GowER Bee Al) 48 30 98 
Cdt. J. A. Horton... sec) 50 28 98 


160 386 232 
Landscape 186 


947 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 
ing scape 

27. PIERREPONT Ho. Scu. 85 325 141 93 644 
28. Bury GRAMMAR ScHooL 95 250 172 119 636 
29. HyMER’s COLLEGE SO) soak 248) 10S 627 
30. DovER COLLEGE ... ... 80 295 182 68 625 
31. BuRFoRD GRAM. ScuH. 65 309 163 85 622 
32. St. BEES ScHooL .. 980 +285 178 78 ‘621 
33. GEORGE Hertiot’s Scu. 45 305 189 79 618 
34, DAUNTSEY’s ScHooL ... 50 285 191 90 616 
35. ARNOLD’s SCHOOL «_ 00) 286° TSS) 85° 614 


36. TADCASTER GRAM. ScH. 80 243 157 102 582 
37, EASTBOURNE GRAM. ScH. 55 270 148 108 581 


38. Royar Liperty Scu.... 30 268 152 118 568 
39. HABERDASHERS ASKE’s 100 265 129 74 568 
40. HERBERT StRuTT Scu. 55 260 116 80 511 


41. Wem GRAMMAR ScHoot 55 244 147 54 500 
42. Harrow County Scu. 75\. 245. 94 70 484 


43. CHELTENHAM GRAM. ... 35 268 134 41 478 
44, BATLEY GRAMMAR ScH. 35 258 113 70 476 
45. HerTForD GRAM. SCH. 25° 242 122 73 462 


BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 


GROUPING 
BRENTWOOD ScuHoor (Ist) ... ar oe vee LOU 
QuEEN Mary’s SCHOOL nae cae wee sme WOO: 
Kinc Epwarp’s ScHoot, Bar Hi: < w= =145 
SOLIHULL SCHOOL ... at ae in ny BOS 
RAPID 
QuEEN Mary’s SCHOOL sae ti .. 365 
Hott ScHooL ... wae eee nes uae ... 364 


LANDSCAPE TARGET OF FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, WINNERS OF CLASS A 


CLASS B CUP 
Open to schools furnishing contingents to the 
Combined Cadet Force, the teams from which 
use rifles with sights as issued. 


1. King Edward’s School, Bath 868 

2. Solihull School ne Ben ane ~~ 856 

3. Brentwood School (1st) ee Bo Sh 
Best second team not in the first three: 

Brentwood School ... arc at se LOL 


Full returns are as follows: 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 


ing scape 
1. Ktnc Epwarp’s SCH., 
Batu (20 yds.) 145 362 219 142 868 
2. SOLIHULL SCHOOL 1 145-361 206 144 
3. BRENTWOOD Scu. (Ist) 160 
4. Prior Park COLLEGE... 130 
5. Hott SCHOOL ... ... 180 364 
6. BrenTWwoop Scu. (2nd) 135 
7. MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 140 
8. QUEEN Mary’s ScHoor 155 365 
9. PORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR 115 363 211 131 
10. BLoxHamM SCHOOL me et) 
11. LLanpovery CoLLtEGe 110 
12. BRADFORD GRAM. ScH. 140 
13. PERSE Scu., CAMBRIDGE 130 307 191 150 
14. Royat GRAM, SCH., 
NEWCASTLE 130 
15. Surron County GRAM. 
ScHoor (Ist) 125 
16. EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 120 
17. BisHop’s STORTFORD ... 115 
18. Wrxpsor CouNnTY GRAM. 
Scuoot 90 314 
19. TeIGNMOUTH GRAMMAR 105 
20. Curist’s Hospitay ... 110 
21. Surron CounTY GRAM. 
ScHoot (2nd) 90 344 180 90 704 
22. RoyaL GRAM. SCHOOL, 

HicH Wycomse (20 yds.) 110 
23. LANGLEY SCHOOL 3 
24. Liverpoot COLLEGE ... 95 271 191 115 
25. MripsOMER NORTON 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 70 


26. HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
Scuoot 70 


PoRTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 363 
Kinc Epwarp’s ScHOooL, BaTtH rH .-. 362 

SOLIHULL SCHOOL ... onc sie _ eqs SOD 

SNAP 
Kinc Epwarp’s ScHooL, BATH 219 
BRENTWOOD ScHoor (2nd) 219 
QUEEN Mary’s SCHOOL 216 
BLoxHaAM SCHOOL 215 
LLANDOVERY COLLEGE at oe 215 
LANDSCAPE 

PERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE ... a oe wa 18 
PriIoR ParRK COLLEGE Al ie ree woe 14 
EASTBOURNE COLLEGE as “ie is Arm 9! 
SOLIHULL SCHOOL ... We “re oa wae Gee 


SCORES OF WINNING TEAM 
King Edward’s School, Bath 


Grouping Rapid Snap Total 
~ 20 46 5 


Set. P. M. SLocomBE a 25 91 
C.S.M. P. J. F. Rocers ... 15 49 27 91 
L/Cei. T. OSGATHORP Rae oe 43 27 90 
Sct. M. ANDREW ... arty maa 46 27 93 
Cpr. G, FRANKCOM ua 20 45 27 92 
Cex. T. J. PATTEN ra ae 44 29 88 
S/Sct. J. G. Hewirson... 15 42 28 85 
Cri. P. M. IRELAND me et 47 29 96 
145 362 219 726 

Landscape 142 

868 


HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL SCORES 

Competitors who made the best aggregate in Series 
1, 2 and 3 were: 98, Cdt. S. Popovic (Queen Mary’s 
School); 97, C/Sgt. A. M. Ellmers and Cdt. A. Barrow 
(Brentwood School Ist); 96, Cpl. P. M. Ireland (King 
Edward’s School, Bath), Cdt. W. G. F. Organ (Ports- 
mouth Grammar School), Cdt. R. C. Knights (Queen 
Mary’s School); 95, L/Cpl. R. P. McCarthy (Brentwood 
School Ist), Cdt. J. P. Heal (Marlborough College); 
94, Cdt. R. de Casseres and Cdt. I. B. Scott (Holt 
School), Cdt. R. T. Benson-Gyles (Marlborough College), 
J. Hartley (Bradford Grammar School), Cdt. J. Bowman 
(Royal Grammiar School, Newcastle), Cpl. K. Simpson 
(Teignmouth Grammar School), Cpl. G. Baldwin (Lang- 
ley School). 


948 


T is a natural reaction in the spring to think 
i} of youth and, at the beginning of every 
golfing season, I find myself seeking 
portents, though time may prove them vain, 
that a new generation of players is developing. 
I am thinking now mainly of the professionals 
because in recent summers there has been a 
heartening surge of youth among the amateurs, 
and the England selectors at any rate may be in 
the agreeably embarrassing position of having 
almost too much talent at their disposal. The 
professional world is less endowed with riches. 
For many years youthful challenge has 
been represented almost entirely by Peter Alliss, 
Bernard Hunt and Peter Mills, but by now the 
effects of the lost decade of the war years have 
passed. An even younger company of players is 
beginning to make its presence felt, and never 
has the door of opportunity stood so wide. The 
generation which has commanded the scene for 
so long is passing into middle age and inevitably 
its years are numbered. Now at last succession, 
if not assured. is in the making. 


Encouraging Starts 


Although the recent tournament at Llan- 
dudno was far from being the stuff of which 
memories are made, it was not without 
significance and I would like to talk of the 
young players there who made such an 
encouraging start to the season. Four years 
ago a young man, named Leeder, was the 
professional at a small club in Norfolk. He 
wanted expert advice on his swing and spent 
a week with Tom Haliburton at Wentworth. 
At the end of that time Haliburton was suffi- 
ciently impressed with Leeder’s possibilities to 
offer him a job as his assistant. This was an 
Opening any young golfer would dream of. Not 
only would he have the opportunity for practice 
and play under perfect conditions, but he would 
learn the business of being a professional golfer 
from as wise a man as there is in it. Leeder’s 
promise as a player was obvious, for he had 
splendid hands, hit the ball a very long way and 
clearly was willing to learn. His swing and his 
making of shots improved apace, but the 
hardest lesson of all did not come easily. It 
never does, 

The foundation of success in tournament 
golf is not so much the ability to play brilliant 
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shots, but to swing consistently the same under 
all conditions of tension and pressure. The 
great Hogan talks of a swing that will repeat, 
one in other words which stays in the groove 
round after round, day after day. Not until this 
is achieved can the golfer hope to score con- 
sistently. 


The Right Mental Approach 


But that is not all. Even a grooved 
swing is not sufficient without the right mental 
approach to the art of scoring and this is what 
so many young players find difficult. They fre- 
quently play one fine round, perhaps even two, 
but cannot follow them with steady ones. Over 
the years many a young man has a startling 
round for which he often receives acclaim far 
beyond his due and then vanishes into an 
anonymous multitude. I find myself waiting, 
sometimes almost with anxiety, for the day 
when he can overcome the fear of the good score 
and play on steadily. Or, conversely, having 
started with.a poor score redeem it and then 
not suffer from the reaction born of relief at 
having done so. 

This last is a real danger because the 
system of reducing the field for the final rounds 
thrusts great emphasis on the business of 
qualifying. Naturally a player, having a bad 
first round, is desperately anxious to play well 
enough the next day to make sure of his place 
on the last. Having done so he frequently fades 
away. It takes experience and character to go 
on playing well in the last rounds with no one 
watching and with no great prospect of winning 
a good prize. But until the player can do this 
he will never succeed in tournaments. At 
Llandudno Leeder passed this test for the first 
time. He started with a 77 and had to struggle 
hard to qualify in the last place, but only three 
players returned a lower score for the final 36 
holes. He finished twelfth and has learned that 
all is far from lost by a bad beginning. 

How many of us in our club competitions 
forget this simply because we have not the 
philosophy of the stroke player! There is little 
difference between the ordinary mortal playing 
in his monthly medal and the professional in a 
tournament. The same principles apply, the 
same pressures exist, although on a different 
level, and the fact that these can destroy us so 


THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH ; 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


often proves what a difficult, frustratin; 
exercise competitions can be. A few fortunat 
people are, blessed with an examination tem 
perament and can play their normal game whei 
it matters most, irrespective of what others ar 
doing. But the majority have to acquire thi 
state of mind in the hard light of experience 
The ordinary player rarely has the time; thi 
first-class amateur little enough opportunit: 
and only the professional with the monotonou. 
succession of 72-hole events really has the chance 
to become a consistent medal player. 

This, of course, is the great differenc 
between the good amateur and the professional 
The exceptions are rare. Douglas Sewell an 
Phillip Scrutton come to mind because the: 
usually can be depended upon to score respect 
ably in round after round, but there are fey 
others and indeed how many of the professional 
really can? A select few certainly, but the 
have been at it for years, and it is time the 
were challenged. Perhaps that time is not to 
far distant: 

Promising Players 

. Three other young players distinguishe 
themselves at Llandudno, one particularly so 
P. J. Shanks recently decided to devote all hi 
time to tournament golf. In the United State 
this decision is compulsory, because time an 
distance prevent a man serving the two master 
of club and tournaments. But in Britain th 
rewards for all but a very few leading player 
are slight indeed by comparison. Shanks mad 
a highly encouraging start to his career, fo 
only Bradshaw, Rees, Alliss and O’Conno 
finished ahead of him. It would be unwise t 
predict on the basis of one performance, but i 
should have taught him a great deal and give: 
him much confidence. He has strong hands ant 
a good grip but lifts the club rather steeply 1 
his backswing and this may have to be elimina 
ted. 

I have written at other times about Coo; 
and Coles. They also finished in the firs 
twelve and thus continued the justification o 
their promise. And while these things wer 
happening the news came that David Thoma 
was finishing high in the lists of two Americai 
tournaments. But then he has passed the stag 
of promise and should now be on the threshol 
of fulfilment. 


NAMING THE. CULPRITS 


tit tribe who had eaten the buds of the 

prunus, crippled promising crops. of 
gooseberries and stripped flowers from the 
forsythia. 

“What kind of tits?”’ Lasked. “I just know 
them as tits,’’ he said. I enquired whether he 
had really seen the birds in the act of plucking 
the buds from the branches. mle aidiatee 
admitted Mr. Winterbottom—that is not his 
real name—but Miss Cowfold—that is not 
hers either—had watched them. 


r NITS, he said. Without a doubt it was the 


Solving the Mystery 


I drove home depressed, defeated—and 
puzzled. Why should the tits which leave the 
buds in my own garden unharmed inflict so much 
damage elsewhere? A few days later I travelled 
far across the Weald to call on Miss Cowfold. 
“T hear you watched at close range a flock of tits 
stripping gooseberries, greengages and prunus 
of their buds,’’ I said. 

“Well, I didn’t see them myself,’ she 
explained, “but Mr. Winterbottom did.” 

That still did not solve the mystery. Feel- 
ing slightly bewildered, I called again on Mr. 
Winterbottom. Even as I opened the gate and 
strode up the garden path, I heard the familiar 
twin piping notes, uttered by unseen birds in the 
thickets, that prompt every fruit-grower to 
glance anxiously at his trees. Next minute I 
caught a glimpse of a couple of white rumps as a 
handsome pair of bullfinches slipped furtively 
out of the orchard. 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


But who were the culprits? Looking at 


sprays of forsythia, twigs of gooseberry and 
branches of prunus with every bud neatly 
removed, my last doubts disappeared. Mr. 
Winterbottom looked surprised. “But there 
didn’t seem to be any bullfinches about just 
lately.” 

Then I recalled the experience of fruit 
farmers around my home in the Weald. Succes- 
sive generations of growers have regarded with 
dismay the destructive habits of small flocks of 
these most beautiful of British birds. In some 
districts damage has always been considerable, 
though it varied a good deal from year to year 
according to the breeding population and the 
nature of the weather. Harsh northerly winds 
and low temperatures cause a sharp increase in 
the appetites of birds, and this just at the time 
when food is most likely to be scarce. As the 
area devoted to fruit expanded, so, perhaps, 
did the bullfinch population, though this is 
only surmise, for there is little accurate infor- 
mation about the numbers of these birds 
available. 

Many amateur gardeners may tolerate the 
odd pair of bullfinches about their grounds with- 
out sustaining any undue losses of buds, 
especially if a host of wild fruits remain in the 
hedgerow. The commercial grower who finds a 
flock of half a dozen birds, or even two or three 
times as many, has much more reason for com- 
plaint: one smallholder known to me had to 
re-plant ground devoted to gooseberries after a 
flock of bullfinches had persistently remained 


about his ground through a spell of har 
weather. How, I wondered, would he pay his bills 

That year—1955—I learned how one frui 
farmer had shot fifty bullfinches, while hi 


-neighbour had accounted for almost half a 


many. In two villages of mid-Sussex 500 bull 
finches were destroyed in the course of on 
winter. A few miles away one marksma1 
boasted of a “‘bag’’ comprising 104 bullfinches 
all shot in the same neighbourhood during th 
winter months. 

Could the species survive such slaughter 
For a naturalist, convinced that bullfinches ar 
often faithful to the same mate year after year 
it was painful to hear the low-toned piping o 
the birds, knowing that a man with a gun migh’ 
be crouching behind the hedge. 

Last year it was not until the first weeks o 
January that I began to receive reports of bull 
finches raiding the forsythia and gooseberries 
though in Kent many growers found it necessary 
to destroy large numbers of the birds. Anc 
what was the result? 


Nests Hidden Away 


During the summer of 1957, naturalists ir 
many areas of southern England, where thes: 
most sedentary of birds are classed as ar 
obnoxious species, reported a large breedin; 
population. Yet bullfinches are so secretive tha 
their nests in hedgerows, neglected gardens o: 
near the boundaries of the woods frequently 
pass unnoticed. One observer found two pair: 
sharing the same gorse bush. Nests in garden: 


| 

ften lie remarkably close together, perhaps in 
thorn or briar, box or yew; the cover of bram- 
bles, which have grown so abundantly since 
rabbits declined, alsoseems to be welcomed. By 
last autumn members of that live Sussex body, 
the Horsham Natural History Society, com- 
mented on the unusual abundance of young 
bullfinches in the area; and the hoarse call-notes 
of the birds, sounding from the borders of the 
woods or above a tiny garden pool where they 
liked to bathe, formed a constant background 
to the distant cries of fieldfares sweeping across 
the Weald. 

Recalling how Mr. E. N. Wright, a scientific 
officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food, had erected a hide near my home and 
watched bullfinches destroying fruit buds at an 
average rate of thirtya minute, I wondered a little 
anxiously about prospects for the fruitgrowers. 

These fears were soon to be tragically 
justified. “‘So far,” said one smallholder, several 
weeks ago, “I’ve shot 47 bullfinches this winter 

_—and lost half my gooseberries.”’ 

Yet even as one flock was destroyed others 
would fly into the vacant feeding territories and 
commit more damage—though in some places a 
fortnight or three weeks might pass between the 
disappearance of one flock and the arrival of 
another. Much of the damage I have seen in 
East Sussex was confined to crops lying within 
a few yards of the woods and hedges; but in the 
orchards of north Kent, where bud damage 
appears to have been on a much heavier scale, 
flocks of bullfinches sometimes penetrated far 
from the nearest cover. 
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The widespread annual slaughter of bull- 
finches in the Weald, the Vale of Evesham and 
elsewhere may not always make much impress- 
ion of the status of the species. Any common 
animal, of course, can afford to lose half its 
numbers each year without suffering a net 
decline in the breeding population, as every 
game preserver knows. If, on the other hand, 
persecution eventually reduces the species to 
such an extent that it could be classed as a rare 
bird, one wonders which other animal will fill 
the vacant ecological niche—and perhaps cause 
so much damage to buds that the slaughter 
starts all over again. In the long run, the 
student of bird behaviour can probably do much 
more to help the fruit-grower than the gunsmith 
or the cartridge-manufacturer. 


Afternoon Hunger 


During the late winter and early spring 
many small birds seem to grow particularly 
hungry in the first hours of the afternoon. It is 
invariably between 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. that the 
largest flocks of wild tits descend one by one on 
to my hand; and it is frequently in the luncheon 
hour that I see small flocks of bullfinches raiding 
my neighbours’ gooseberries and greengages or 
my own few plums. No sooner have the bull- 
finches finished feeding in the fruit trees than 
the tits often invade the same trees, eating the 
caterpillar larvae, the scale insects and other 
prey which are disturbed when the bullfinches 
rip the buds. Tits seem to feed in a variety of 
trees and shrubs after other species, whether 
bullfinches or men, have been working there. 
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Year after year, as Christmas approaches, crops 
of holly are cut on the trees surrounding my 
garden; and even as the men walk away with 
their cuttings the tits visit the trees and begin 
feeding. 

The same thing occurs in the garden when 
a stout mixed hedge is cut each autumn, Small 
flocks of great tits promptly explore the hedge, 
eating amid the thorn and holly, the privet and 
ivy, and in the ditch below. Sometimes they 
make a point of grazing there for two or three 
days after the hedge has been trimmed. 

When a fruit-grower finds the tit tribe 
visiting fruit trees in which bullfinches have 
been busy, he glances at the injured buds and 
promptly complains of heavy tit damage. It is 
then that I pause to examine the buds on my 
own trees where vast flocks of tits assembled 
through the winter. Their favourite perching 
site, a cherry tree on which they alight before 
coming to the hand, carries eleven healthy 
green buds per five and a half inches of twig— 
with no sign of any damaged buds. Currant 
bushes where great and blue tits often fed bear 
large crops of buds of which fewer than one per 
cent. are injured. A couple of apple trees in 
which blue tits too often attack the hard fruit 
early in the autumn bear thousands of buds— 
and there is no sign at present that any are 
harmed. Yet these trees, during the blizzard of 
February 25, repeatedly attracted a flock of 
more than a hundred tits, most of which were 
enticed to my hand. 

The explanation? 
ask Mr. Winterbottom. 


Some day I intend to 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MUTILATED TREES 


IR,—Your photographs of the tree 
deformations at Winchester 
(Country Lire, April 17) might stand 
for those at Burford, Oxfordshire. 
It is all the more extraordinary as 
Burford has a long reputation for 
caring for its amenities, but for a year 
or more the famous view has been 
ruined by the tortured stumps, lumpy 
and bewhiskered, lining the street. 
These pathetic remains, once free 
and lovely, now mere stretcher-cases 
as it were, are a reproach to those who 
so clumsily mutilated them and to the 
residents who—if they knew of the 
project beforehand—permitted it to 
be done.—VIVIEN GREENE, Grove 
House, Iffley Turn, Oxford. 


SWALLOWS IN MARCH 


Srtr,—With reference to Major Hamil- 
ton’s letter of April 17, the first 
swallow was seen here on March 29, 
my earliest record for the London 
area. It was watched at dusk, 
“victory-rolling’’ and darting in and 
out of the barn where two or three 


SAFEGUARDING THE TREES: A LATE-VICTORIAN NOTICE ON 


A WALL AT EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 


See letter: Courteous Appeal to Vandals 


gentle: on entering his estate the 
visitor was directed into a “‘cool grot 
and mossy cell’? and welcomed by 
verses that conclude 

And tread with awe these favour'd 

bowers, 

Noy wound the shrubs, nor bruise 

the flowers ; 

So may your couch with rest be 

crown’ d! 

But harm _betide 

swain, 

Who dares our hallow’d haunts 

profane! 
One does not know how successful] this 
appeal was. 

But a later notice to be seen on a 
wall in Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
seems (from the present condition of 
the trees to which it refers) to have 
succeeded. Its date is before 1896, 
when the mayor became a lord mayor. 
The damage shown in the photograph 
that I enclose is not, I think, due to 
the ubiquitous stone thrower but to a 
German bomb. 

The courteous tone of this notice 
is in striking contrast to the peremp- 
tory wordings so familiar in most of 


the wayward 


pairs nest annually. 

What is almost certainly the 
same bird has been seen for short 
periods at intervals since, always in 
the vicinity of the barn, and has 
recently been joined by a mate. 
—LIONEL WOoOoLNER, Vale Farm, 
Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


GINGER BEER WITHOUT 
THE PLANT 


Sir,—Having read in A Countryman’s 
Notes (April 10) of Ian Niall’s troubles 
with the ginger beer plant, may 
I hasten to assure readers that 
there is no need to cancel holidays 
should a misguided friend give you 
one; nor is there the slightest need to 
go to such pampering lengths to get 
your ginger beer. Who ever heard of 
using as much as a teaspoonful of 
ginger a day? 

Throw the plant away, if necess- 
ary making the usual gesture to 
avert the evil eye, and try this recipe. 
It takes less time, costs very little, and 
is delicious with or without gin. The 
ingredients are as follows: 2 teaspoon- 
fuls ground ginger; 1 teaspoonful 
cream of tartar; 1 lb. sugar; 1 lemon; 
2 quarts boiling water; 2 qts. cold 
water; 1 tablespoon yeast on toast. 

Put all the ingredients except 
cold water and the yeast in a bowl, 


after cutting the lemon into several 
pieces. Stir till the sugar is dissolved. 
Add cold water. When the mixture 1s 
lukewarm, and not before, cream the 
yeast and spread on the toast, which is 
floated on top. Leave for 12 hours. 
Strain through a jelly-bag and put in 
screw-top bottles, but do not screw 
down for 12 hours. Release pressure 
after another 12 hours. Then drink as 
required.— B. J. Axroyb, The 
Orchard Cottage, Touchen End, Maiden- 
head, Berkshive. 


LONG-DISTANCE VIEWS 
Srr,—With reference to Mr. Colt’s 
letter of March 27, I recently had an 
unusual experience of a long-distance 
view. 

On October 19, 1957, at about 3 
p-m. I was travelling along the North 
Devon road via Clovelly Cross, as I 
have done several times a year for 45 
years. I noticed Lundy looking very 
near from a dip in the road about one 
mile east of Clovelly Cross. I stopped 
and was surprised to note further with 
the naked eye three groups of distant 
mountains, The easterly group was 
beyond Neath in Glamorgan, visible 
past Baggy Point in Devon. West of 
this a gap, then Mumbles Peninsula 
quite clear. A further gap and high 


ground in Pembrokeshire, a distance 
of over 60 miles, was clear. Above this 
stood the Prescelly mountains some 75 
miles away. 

During the 1930s in mid October 
I was travelling over Copper Mount- 
ain, in Anglesey, and was surprised to 
see islands to the north. In Amlwch, 
on the north coast of Anglesey, they 
confirmed that I had been looking at the 
Isle of Man and the Calf of Man, which 
I was told are rarely visible from 
Anglesey.—A. E. Briccs, Kibworth 
Harcourt, Leicestershire. 


COURTEOUS APPEAL TO 
VANDALS 


Sir,—The picture of the rhymed 
warning to pilferers and vandals at 
Bicton, Devon, in your issue of March 
13, recalls other instances of tackling 
this eternal problem. In 1749 Lady 
Luxborough, then making a landscape 
garden at Barrells, near Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwickshire, under the tute- 
lage of William Shenstone, was in 
correspondence with him about the 
necessity of keeping out “‘beasts of all 
kinds; those in human shape chiefly.” 
Her solution, we learn, was a good 
stout fence concealed by shrubs so 
that nature would not be outraged. 

Shenstone’s approach was more 


the well known cast-iron-cum-blue- 
enamel style of Victorian threats.— 
MiLtres HapFIELD, 39, Hamstead Hill, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE 
WATERLOO BALL 


S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence on the Waterloo Ball, among 
the Goodwood papers there is the list 
of all those invited, beginning with 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Where it took place puzzled 
Thomas Hardy for years, and among 
the Max Gate papers there are several 
letters concerning the street and house 
in Brussels supposed to have been the 
setting for the ball. 

In 1876 and 1896, when visiting 
Brussels, Hardy himself searched for 
the site. In 1888 he contributed a 
letter to The Times on the subject 
(part of an intermittent correspon- 
dence, initiated by Sir William Fraser). 
Lovers of The Dynasts will remember 
that Scene II in Part III, Act IV, is 
headed A Ballroom in Brussels; in 
a note to this scene Hardy states that, 
after much enquiry, the site has not as 
yet been proved. 

Hardy’s letter dealt with a con- 
tradiction in the testimony of the 
Duchess of Richmond’s daughters as 
to the site. Perhaps the discovery of 


16th-CENTURY CHEESE PRESS OUTSIDE 


A SCOTTISH FARM 


See letter: Old Cheese Press 

more contemporary documents may 
settle once and for all this vexed 
question. EveLyn Harpy, Upper 
Wardley House, Liphook, Hampshire. 


A PALOMINO IN JAPAN? 


S1r,—In her letter published in your 
issue of April 10, Mrs. Beatrix Charles 
refers to a yellow pony which she rode 
years ago in Japan as being “what 
is described in Mr. Summerhays’s 
article of March 6 as a Palomino.” 
This is of course incorrect, as you 
pointed out in your note, for the 
Palomino must be golden in colour and 
have a white mane and tail. 

I should say that the pony was a 
yellow dun, w hich is a horse with a 
different yellow pigment in the hair. 
The skin was probably black and it 
may be that Mrs. Charles remembers a 
dorsal stripe, or list as it is sometimes 
called. This is a continuous black, 
brown or dun stripe which runs from 
the line of the neck to the tail, and 
sometimes down the tail itself, and isa 
characteristic marking of many Asiatic 
breeds as well as a number of others. 

It is not possible to say where the 
pony came from, and it may well be, as 
Mrs. Charles suggests, that it was 
indigenous to Japan. A better guess 
might be that it was a Chinese or 


ORNAMENTAL SPHINXES AT COTTESBROOKE HALL, NOR 
LACOCK ABBEY, WILTSHIRE 


Mongolian pony, or the 
progeny of such stock. 
Had it in fact been a 
Palomino, as your cor- 
respondent thought, 
there would have been 
nothing strange in this, 
for the golden horse is to 
be found practically all 
over the world—R. S. 
SUMMERHAYS, 30, Avter- 
berry Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.20. 


OLD CHEESE 
PRESS 


Str,—When visiting an 
old home farm in Scot- 
land last summer, I 
found, leaning against a 
wall, the peculiar con- 
traption shown in the 
enclosed photograph. On 
enquiring what it was I 
was told that it was a 
cheese press dating back 
to about the 16th century. 

The newly-made 
cheese was placed in the 
round metal canister seen 
under the heavy square 
stone. This canister had 
a number of holes in the 
bottom. Every day the 
heavy stone was forced 
down by means of the 
iron screw handle on top 
until all the whey had 
been forced through the 
cheese and out of it. 
When the cheese was 
ready it was stored in a cellar until 
matured and ready to eat.—K. C. 
Murray, 25, Jeymyn Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


NEWMARKET IN THE ’90s 


Str,—The “rather defiant looking 
man,’ whom your correspondent seeks 
to identify and who is shown in a 
chromo-lithograph reproduced in your 
issue of April 10, is surely my great- 
grandfather, Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
Bart. (1828-1894). I have several 
pictures of him, including his portrait 
by Millais. He was a famous character 
in the racing world, known to every- 
one sass the Mate, 

He was a great runner, boxer, 
rider and shot, fought in the Crimea 
and was M.P. for North Lincolnshire for 
six years. I have many of his trophies, 
including a silver cup containing his 
running shorts. [I think he was 
particularly proud of his speed as a 
runner, which enavled him to win 
many a wager. 

There was an article about him in 
Country Lire of August 1, 1952, 
entitled One of the last Corinthians. 
—PamMeEeLA Dunn (Mrs.), Moat. Hail, 
Layham, near Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

[We thank other correspondents 
for letters to the same effect.—Ep. | 


Se 


See letter: Sphinxes in the Garden 
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NORWICH TERRIER 
AS RETRIEVER 


Str,—I was interested in Mr. lan 
Niall’s quotation about Norwich ter- 
riers in A Countryyman’s Notes (Feb- 
ruary 27). As kennelmaid to a well- 
known breeder of drop-eared Norwich 
terriers, I can vouch for their gameness 
and untiring stamina. 

A Norwich dog pup sold to a local 
farmer was taken out with a Labrador 
for hedgerow shooting. The Labrador 
fell ill and the farmer thought it best 
to leave both dogs at home, but as 
soon as he picked up his gun the 


oy 


\ 
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between two properties in Wind: 
High Street, and should be interestec 
to know if it in any way denotes the 
age of the wall, if it was an old custom 
and from when it dates.—S. K 
Jameson, 4, High Street, Windsor. 

{The lettering suggests an 18th- 
century date. Presumably the builder: 
of the wall claimed in this way that 
the ground on which it stood was free- 
hold property, to avoid any dispute 
that might arise with his neighbour, 
who may have held his property by 
lease or some other form of tenure 
We do not know of any paralle 
examples.—ED.] 


INSCRIBED STONE IN THE WALL BETWEEN TWO WINDSOI 
PROPERTIES, PROBABLY OF THE 18th CENTURY 


See letter: 


Norwich insisted on accompanying 
him. The farmer told us he retrieved 
as well as the Labrador and was 
much quicker at finding the fallen 


game. The grandsire of this pup was 
also gun trained.—A. M. McHate, 
Hobjoins, Upper Beeding, Steyning, 
Sussex. 


CLAIMING THE 
FREEHOLD 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of an 


engraved stone embedded into an old 
red brick wall which is the boundary 


THAMPTONSHIRE, AND (right) AT 


Claiming the Freehold 


SPHINXES IN THE 
GARDEN 


Str,—Arthur Oswald remarks of th 
sphinxes at Bramham Park, Yorkshir 
(February 20), that “they became | 
favourite form of garden ornament, 
and the accompanying photographs c 
other examples may be of interest. 

The two sphinxes on the terrac 
at Cottesbrooke Hall, Northampton 
shire, were perhaps originally intende 
as gatepost finials as at Bramham, bu 
that at Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire 
perched high and alone on twin pillar 
seems to have been intended simply a 
an eye-catcher.—M. U. Jones (Mrs. 
Snowberry Cottage, Preston Wynne 
Hereford. 


ORIGIN OF THE 
HAAF-NET 


From Bayon van Haeften 


S1r,—The article Salmon Fishing th 
Hard Way by Glen Roy (February 27 
interested me, as the name haaf i 
connection with salmon-fishing als 
appears in Holland. Thus the villag 
of Haaften, also spelt Haefter 
situated at a bend of the Rhine 
derives its name from the fact the 
salmon were abundant at that pai 
ticular inlet. We find the name Haa 
ten already mentioned in 814, and th 
family name van Haeften mentione 
in 1131 (Ude van Haeften and Jaco 
van Haeften). 

In Holland it has always bee 
presumed that the name was th 
plural of haaft, meaning some implk 
ment of capture, such as a hook c 
gaff. The word haaf or haaft cannc 
stand for half, which is helft in Dutcl 
Yet the word haaf in English mus 
have the same meaning as the Dute 
word, because they both refer 1 
salmon fishing. 

I wonder if you could tell m 
where the English term “‘haaf-net 
comes from.—BaRON VAN HAEFTE! 
The Old Vicarage, Easton Roya 
Pewsey, Wiltshire. 

[The Oxford English Dictiona 
does not give the word “‘haaf-net, 
which Glen Roy uses in his articl 
It gives “‘half-net’” or “halve-net, 
defined as ‘‘a fishing-net set or held ; 
as to intercept the fish as the tic 
ebbs,”” but Glen Roy describes tl 
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-netters of the Solway as catching 
fish on their way upstream to the 
awning grounds. The Dictionary 
fives the word “‘haaf’’ as being the 
Shetland and Orkney term for the 
jeep sea, derived from Old Norse haf, 
meaning sea, but this cannot apply to 
the Solway. On the other hand, Brian 
Blake, in The Solway Firth, has the 
spelling “haaf net,’’ and says that 
‘haaf’ is Old Norse for channel or 
stream. With regard to the occurrence 
bf the word in Holland, haaf is Dutch 
for the wooden framework of a cir- 
cular net, which makes the question 
still more difficult to answer.—ED.] 


UNUSUAL CLOCK MECHANISM 

ST. PHILLIP AND ST. JACOB CHURCH, 
BRISTOL 

See letter: Old Clock Mechanism 


OLD CLOCK MECHANISM 


Srr,—I was interested in the letter 
from Mr. R. H. Goodsall (February 
27) describing and illustrating 
the clock of MHarrietsham Church, 
Kent. 

This is apparently most unusual, 
and though not, in my opinion, so 
old as has been suggested, is» quitea 
valuable horological specimen. It 
seems to have been made when the 
“birdcage frame’’ type of construction 
was well advanced, but other points, 
such as the winding barrels, are 
distinctly freakish, and the most 
unusual feature of all is the worm- 
driven fly. 
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I have made a study of tower 
clocks for many years and have seen 
over 800 of them, but the only other 
clock I know with a worm-driven 
fly is that in the tower of St. Phillip 
and St. Jacob Church, Bristol. I 
enclose a photograph of this mechan- 
ism, and it will be seen that the main 
wheel drives a large 4-vaned vertical 
fly. The striking train has only these 
two spindles—a most peculiar arrange- 
ment. 

I wonder if the worm-driven fly 
of the typical musical-box was the 
inspiration of these unusual striking 
mechanisms. Both the Bristol and 
Harrietsham clocks are 
apparently the work of 
professional makers,— 
Din ke VROBINSON, ~ 8! 
Malmesbury Close, Red- 
land, Bristol, 6. 


SYMBOLS ON 
CEILINGS 


Sir,—One rarely finds 
a dated example among 
the numerous moulded 
plaster ceilings which 
have been preserved from 
the 17th century. Your 
readers will, perhaps, be 
interested to see two 
photographs of the fine 
ceiling at Melcombe Hor- 
sey Manor in Dorset 
which has the evidence 
of its date concealed in 
its ornamentation. 

At first sight we are 
confronted with a typical 
enriched rib ceiling of 
the early 17th century. 
Phere) are the | floral 
sprays of conventional 
flowers and grapes, with 
the panels formed by the 
intersection of the ribs 
filled with more fruit and 
flower decoration. <A 
closer look at this ceiling 
will reveal the flowers 
and leaves of the rose 
and the thistle united on 
a single stem in the pan- 
els radiating from the 
central pendant. The 
other two panels are filled 
with conventional pear 
ornamentation which was fashionable 
at this time. 


It is obvious that the union of the 
English and the Scottish crowns in the 
person of James I was fresh in men’s 
minds when this ceiling was erected. 
In other words, the date of erection 
was shortly after 1603. I can recall 
no other ornamental plaster ceiling 
which shows this unusual form of 
dating. 

Incidentally, the pear decoration 
on the same ceiling occurs in slightly 
different form (with the addition of 
three snails and a mouse) on a ceiling 
at Rashleigh Barton, near Chulm- 
leigh in Devon, about 90 miles to the 
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west. This latter ceiling 
can fairly safely be dated 
to about 1620 and attri- 
buted to the same craits- 
man. —CrEcIL FRENCH, 
26, Fairfield Avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter. 


LAYERING OF 
TREES 

From the Hon. Maynard 
Greville 

Sir,—With reference to 
Mr. J. D. U. Ward’s letter 
of April 3 on the layering 
of Cryptomeria japonica 
in the long drive at Pen- 
carrow in East Cornwall, 
it has always seemed to 
me that the further 
south-west one went— 
that is to say, towards 
the warmer and milder 
parts of the country— 
the more this tended to 
happen. In the north- 
east and the midlands it 
is quite rare, butin Ireland 
reaches its maximum. 

At Woodstock in Co. 
Kilkenny, for instance, 
ten years ago there was an 
ordinary cryptomeria of 
quite moderate size (65 ft. 
by 4 ft. 6 ins.) which 
had layered 44 trees in 
two rings round the par- 
ent tree. The inner of 
the two concentric rings 
consisted of 19 trees and 
the outer of 25, with 
about 6 yards between 
the circles. 

Isend a photograph of the variety 
elegans of this species, also at Wood- 
stock, which is the biggest I have ever 
seen. It consists of twelve layered 
trees; the Monterey pine (Pinus vadi- 
ata) behind it is at least 120 ft. high, 
so the cryptomeria is quite 80 ft. high. 

Similar groups of layered trees of 
this species are to be found in the 
Wicklow Mountain area at Laragh 
House and Kilmacurra.—MAyNARD 
GREVILLE, The Bungalow, Easton 
Lodge, Dunmow, Essex. 


ARCHITECT OF 
HIGHCLIFFE 


Str,—The problems of the date of the 
building of Highcliffe Castle, Hamp- 
shire, and the name of its architect, 
mentioned in the article on Folkington 
Manor in your issue of April 3, can be 
solved by referring to Volume II of 
Augustus J. C. Hare’s The Story of 
Two Noble Lives. Augustus Hare 
quotes several letters from Lady 
Stuart de Rothesay to her husband, 
written from Highcliffe while the 
building was going on. 

“Highcliffe, 1834. We only got 
here this afternoon, and of course in a 
few minutes had run all over the 
building; and though some parts look 
better from being more advanced, I 
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JAPANESE CEDAR CONSISTING OF 12 
LAYERED TREES, WITH A MONTEREY 
PINE BEHIND, AT WOODSTOCK, CO. 


‘KILKENNY 


See letter: Layering of Trees 


think Domthorne’s lack of knowledge 
as an architect and want of taste have 
become more and more apparent.” 

“September, 1834. If you see 
Domthorne, tell him of my horror of 
his points and pinnacles, especially as 
he promised to diminish the height of 
these useless make-belief chimneys 
and belfries.”’ 

Lady Stuart de Rothesay admired 
neither the new house nor its archi- 
tect; and she was horrified by its cost. 
She always spells his name Domthorne 
instead of Donthorn.—RALPH ARNOLD, 
Meadow House, Cobham, Kent. 


A CORRECT BID 


Sir,—In his article of April 3, On 
Approval, your bridge contributor, 
Mr. M. Harrison-Gray, made one of 
the selectors appear both incompetent 
in analysis and in need of correction by 
an anonymous bystander. As the 
selector in question, may I state that I 
cannot accept his version of the 
incident. I needed no bystander to 
point out to me that Mr. Harrison- 
Gray’s bid was eminently correct.— 
Guy Ramsry, London, N.W.3. 


[Mr. Harrison-Gray writes: Mr. 
Ramsey is a master player in his own 
right, and I had no intention of 
reflecting on his judgement.—ED.] 


MOULDED PLASTER CEILING AT MELCOMBE HORSEY MANOR, DORSET. 
ROSE AND THISTLE ON A SINGLE S 


7 


/ 


TEM, WHICH DATES IT TO ABOUT 1603. 


(Middle) DETAIL OF THE CEILING, SHOWING THE 
(Right) CEILING AT RASHLEIGH BARTON, 


DEVON, PROBABLY BY THE SAME CRAFTSMAN 


See letter: Symbols on Ceilings 
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A HOUSE AT A SMUGGLERS’ HAUNT 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


i RUSSIA COVE is named, in a roundabout 
Pp way, after Frederick the Great. Early in 
the 18th century a family of fisher folk 
talled Carter made the little bay their head- 
juarters and built boat sheds and pilchard 
presses on its craggy shore. John Carter, the 
idest son, assumed the title of his hero, 
the King of Prussia (then performing mili- 
tary marvels in Silesia) and led a band of 
jlocal boys in juvenile exploits which would 
| be termed delinquencies to-day. The name 
stuck to him when, in later life, he took to 
smuggling and, with his even more notorious 
‘brother, Captain Harry Carter, the pirate, be- 
tame at the same time the pride and terror 
/of the district. 
' Many stirring stories are told about the 


THE ENTRANCE TO PORTH- 

A EN-ALLS, PRUSSIA COVE, 

CORNWALL. The door opens into 

what, in an ordinary house, would be 
the attics 


Office Bedroom 
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from waves breaking on the rocks 
below, the builders took no special 
precautions, and by 1910 damp had 
penetrated everywhere, dry rot was 
rampant in the timbers and the house 
was barely habitable. 

Inheriting the property, T. T. 
Behrens, later a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Royal Engineers, determined to 
rebuild the house, with the help of his 
younger brother Brian, in a way which 
would defy the elements. He called 
into consultation a distant relative, a 
man of 23 who had just qualified 
as an architect. His name was Philip 


GCovrudov 


, ee 


» THE FIRST-FLOOR PLAN SHOWING 

| PRINCIPAL ROOMS. The carved wall on 

i the left comes beneath part of the circum- 
ference of the entrance court 


' Carters. Once when excisemen had seized a 
> cargo of contraband at the cove John Carter led 
a party of armed men to Penzance after dark, 
broke into the Customs House store and. re- 
covered his property. The excisemen who 
discovered the robbery in the morning reported 
to their officers: ‘‘John Carter has been here and 
we do know it because he is an honest man and 
has not taken anything which did not belong to 
him.’’ He maintained a battery of cannon on the 
cliff top and once started a minor civil war by 
Opening fire on the revenue cutter Faery as 
She sailed past in hot pursuit of a smuggling 
craft. 

About 1900 Mr. L. W. F. Behrens, a retired 
businessman, bought the little thatched cottage 
in which John Carter had “‘reigned”’ from 1770 to 
1807 together with the farm-land adjoining, and 
five years later pulled it down to make way for a 
more substantial house. But although the site 
hill, Serres to aules fees iieGaos toner: THE ENTRANCE HALL AT THE TOP OF THE HOUSE. Doors off it lead to four bed- 


the west and frequently drenched with spray rooms and a bathroom 


bars 
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THE SOUTH FRONT. The house has “‘defied the elements for 44 years with only a negligible 


é ‘ 5 
expenditure on maintenance” 


Tilden, and there can be no doubt that his 
experience at Porth-en-alls, where he lived 
on the job and had direct contact with the 
craftsmen, was of the greatest value to him 
in his subsequent career in the course of 
which he completed Port Lympne for Sir Philip 
Sassoon, restored Chartwell for Sir Winston 
Churchill, built a house at Churt for Earl Lloyd 
George, designed a fabulous palace with 200 
suites of guest rooms for Gordon Selfridge (it 
was never built) and replanned or converted 
many great houses for many famous people. 
He died in 1956. 

In his original plans Tilden exploited to the 
full the possibilities of this extraordinary site. 
The shell of the earlier house was retained, but 
it was to be extended on the west, burrowing 
into the side of the hill, while an addition on the 
seaward side was to contain a noble staircase, a 
great hall with elaborate oak framed roof and a 
minstrels’ gallery, a balcony jut- 
ting out over the sea, a subter- 
ranean boat house and _ other 
wonders. 

After eighteen months of 
planning, drawing and calculating 
the three young men (the elder of 
the two brothers was in his early 
thirties) were ready to begin; but 
by this time the plan had been 
adjusted so that the house could 
be built in two stages, the first 
containing the essentials, and the 
second the wonders. Unfortun- 
ately World War I broke out when 
the first stage had barely been 
completed, and work was never 
resumed. 

Building operations began in 
1912, the work being done entirely 
by direct labour. Craftsmen were 
collected—four stonecutters and a 
foreman from Penzance, a mason 
and a master carpenter from 
Gloucestershire and so on—and 
accommodated in a vacant house 
which the foreman’s wife ran as a 
hostel. The younger brother super- 
vised the job for the three years 
that it lasted, paying the wages, 
ordering materials, organising 
transport and often working along- 
side the tradesmen. The granite 
quarry at Tregonning Hill was 
taken over, complete with an aged 
quarryman, and farm horses 
hauled the roughly shaped stones 
down to the cove. Sand was 
obtained, after some difficulty, 


from an old china clay pit, brought to the 
site in farm carts and washed to remove the 
clay. Water for this purpose and for building 
generally had to be pumped from the farm, 
three-quarters of a mile away, to a reservoir on 
top of the hill, from which it gravitated to the 
site; the piping, pumps and tanks were installed 
by the family chauffeur, who subsequently did 
all the plumbing in the house. 

Hundreds of tons of rock were blasted out 
of the hillside to make way for the lodge, which 
was built first to test techniques and to get the 
team of craftsmen running smoothly. Every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent the new house 
from suffering the fate of its predecessor. Cement 
mortar was used throughout, and the walls, of 
rock quarried on the spot with granite ashlaring, 
are partly of cavity construction. Main beams 
and floor slabs are all of reinforced concrete— 
probably the first ‘“domestic’’ use of the material 


in this part of the country. All external wo 
work is teak, and all internal woodwork Eng] 
oak. Windows are bronze, with leaded lig 
gutters and rainwater pipes are lead; and - 
roof is of stone slates from the Forest of De 
No paint was used anywhere in the buildi 
even the internal plaster walls have never bi 
decorated, yet having recently been cleat 
they look as good as new. 

Approached by road, the house rema 
invisible until the sunken drive debouches int 
circular court, with the concave-fronted lox 
standing high up on the left. But even from - 
court all that can be seen of the house is ° 
front door and part of the roof. The door op 
into what in an ordinary house, would be + 
attics. 

In the hall, models of boats hang fr 
the roof trusses, and elaborately carved do 
lead into four bedrooms and a bathroom 
which there are three taps above the b: 
labelled hot, cold and salt). The principal roo 
are on the first floor below, a plan of whict 
shown. 

The kitchen, a very large but pleas: 
room with a roof light, would have becom 
rackets court had stage two been complet 
Doors opei-from the kitchen and the office 11 
a service courtyard, and from the tapestry ro 
and the dining-room on the south side of - 
house on to a paved walk which leads past * 
croquet lawn to Battery Point, where Jc 
Carter maintained his cannon. 

On the floor below (which we will call 1 
ground floor, though all three floors have 
equal right to the title) there are a libra 
boudoir, large hall, two servants’ bedrooms a 
a wine cellar. The external wall of the libr: 
consists of enormous teak framed glazed do 
sliding on a gunmetal track which was specie 
made at Woolwich Arsenal. It is a tribute 
both the designer and the workmanship that 1 
doors still run smoothly and admit no draug 
when closed. 

From the terraced lawns beside the s 
steps lead down into the cove where there is s 
deep-sea bathing at all states of the tide a 
where, in a cave among the outcrop of rags 
rocks, seals have been known to breed. 

It is no wonder that the owner, Mr. Br 
Tunstall-Behrens, who inherited the prope 
from his elder brother in 1936, is content w 
his house, which he helped to design and bu 
and which has successfully defied the eleme 
for 44 years with only a negligible expendit 
on maintenance. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM. The fireplace is of red Sicilian marble. The door is of oak inlaid with ebo 


and with panels of mango wood 


OTORING NOTES 


" HE Land-Rover was originally conceived 
during the war by the design staff of the 
r Rover Company as a military cross- 
tountry vehicle, but it was not put into produc- 
)jfion until 1948. To mark the occasion of its 
i) tenth birthday a new and more refined version 
of the vehicle has now been produced. It is not 
J often that a car manufacturer has been able to 
| produce a vehicle of such outstanding merit that 
wits basic design requires no change after ten 
() years of production. 
The success of the Land-Rover is shown by 
» the fact that, while original plans were for a 
» weekly production of 50 vehicles, the demand 
almost at once forced production to be boosted 
\) to 200 vehicles a week, and by 1950, after only 
») two years of production, Land-Rovers had 
) earned £5 million in foreign currency. To the 
}present day over 200,000 Land-Rovers have 
, been built, and over 75 per cent. of current pro- 
.) duction is being exported. 
a The Land-Rover is produced in two basic 
») models, one with a wheel-base of 109 ins. and 
,) the other with one of 88 ins. The longer wheel- 
| base model has now been fitted with a larger 
| 2}-litre engine of greater power, and the carrying 
' capacity has also been increased. All models 
| have been given a smoother and more pleasing 
|) appearance; the front wings now have a smooth 
¢urve which is carried along the waist line for 
the full length of the vehicle. Driver and 
passenger comfort has also been improved by 
fitting less utilitarian seating; the seat and 


| squabs are deeper and softer. By raising the 
' 
i 
. 
. 


) brake- and clutch-operating mechanisms the 
risk of damage over rough ground has been 
much reduced; this has been made possible by 
using pendant-type pedals. The fuel filler is now 
fitted externally, and incorporates a telescopic 
filter tube, which makes it much easier to fill 
from petrol cans when one is operating far from 
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| feeeeNe yy LAND-ROVER =| 3,5. zason creson 


THE NEW 


LAND-ROVER. It 


is an 


improvement on 


previous models in both 


appearance and comfort 


the beaten track. A single catch now secures 
the bonnet at the front, in place of the four 
catches used in the past. 

The new four-cylinder engine has a bore 
and stroke of 90.47 by 88.9 mm., giving a capac- 
ity of 2,286 c.c., and from it 77 brake horse 
power is extracted, an increase of 25 b.h.p. over 
the smaller engine. This increase will allow the 
vehicle to perform its task with greater ease and 
reliability. The new engine has been specially 
designed and developed to give of its best in the 


Land-Rover; it is not just an adaptation of an 
existing car engine. Asa result, although it gives 
77 b.b.p. at 4,250 r.p.m., its maximum torque 
or pulling power is given at only 2,500 r.p.m. 
The 88-in. Land-Rover is normally fitted 
with a canvas hood, and rigid side screens on 
the two doors; the 109-in. model has a 
rigid-topped cab with doors of normal saloon- 
car type. Visibility on this latter model has 
been improved with a larger rear window, and 
two quarter lights in the rear corners. Rovers 


VWuyXon. "500" is stronger, tougher, 


absorbs road shocks better. 


VuyXor. “500° runs cooler, gives 


additional protection against 
blowouts. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Firestone 


for extra strength and safety 


VuyXon. "§00' costs only a few shillings more. 


“VuXon. "500' gives greater safety. 
VuXor "500° Tubeless tyres are available in 


popular sizes. 


44 Factories throughout the world. Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. 


Firestone TYRES — consistently good 
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have remained faithful to the beam 
axle for the Land-Rover, in prefer- 
ence to using some form of independent 
suspension. This is, no doubt, because 
of the simplicity and strength of the 
beam axle, which is best suited to the 
constant pounding of cross-country 
motoring, often far from any service 
facilities. Greater comfort has been 
obtained on the latest model by using 
improved shock absorbers and springs 
that work progressively and give 2 ins. 
more spring travel. The designers have 
not forgotten that premium-grade fuel 
is not obtainable in all markets of the 
world, so, although greater power has 
been obtained, this has been achieved 
with the modest compression ratio of 
6.9 to 1. 

In addition to the 2-litre and 
2}-litre petrol engines used, a four- 
cylinder diesel engine with a capacity of 
2,052 c.c. can be fitted; this gives a 
maximum power of 52 b.h.p. at 3,500 
r.p.m., with maximum torque at only 
2,000 r.p.m. Much of the versatility of 
the Land-Rover is due to its transmis- 
mission system, which allows it to surmount 
obstacles of all kinds. Two-wheel or four-wheel 
drive can be used, and in addition there is a 
range of specially low gears as well as the 
normal ones. Changes from two- to four-wheel 
drive, or vice versa, and from high to low range 
require only the movement of two small levers 
close to the central gear lever itself. 

After the showing of the new models re- 
cently at Solihull, near Birmingham, I enjoyed 
a short demonstration of the new vehicle, and 
tried out the station waggon with the 109-in. 
wheelbase. The general comfort on main roads 
appeared to me to have been appreciably im- 
proved since the last Land-Rover I tested well 
over a year ago; the route available was suffi- 
ciently varied to prove that its efficiency as a 
cross-country vehicle had not been reduced in 
any way. Long sections of thick mud, fords 
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THE DRIVING COMPARTMENT OF THE LAND- 
ROVER, SHOWING THE PENDANT PEDALS AND THE 
MORE COMFORTABLE UPHOLSTERY NOW USED 


with a base of slimy mud and steep slippery 
slopes were all equally easily dealt with. It was 
also possible to test another improvement in- 
corporated in the latest model—that is, the 
greatly reduced turning circle which enables the 
Land-Rover to be manceuvred in confined 
spaces much more easily than before. 

The Land-Rover is generally accepted as 
the successor to the American-based wartime 
Jeep, so it is of interest to note that in 1955 the 
War Department adopted it as the standard 
forward area vehicle for the Army. 


MISLEADING ROAD SIGNS 


ANY motorists are constantly irritated 

by the carelessly sited road signs one sees 
everywhere. I have recently observed some for 
which the Ministry of Transport itself must 
accept the blame. Even more unfortunate than 


the signs themselves is the partici 
stretch of road chosen for their disp 
They are placed on the Portsmo 
Road, on the stretch beyond Es! 
where the Minister of Transport 
stated that he is prepared to stand or 
by the way in which the double-w! 
line system is being used. Although 
double-white lines as used there are 
perfect, it is the accompanying si 
intended to draw attention to the 
tem which are so misleading. They 
large and very prominent signs, pain 
white on black, and indicate in adva 
to the passing motorist whether the. 
is broken on his side of the road, 
solid, or whether both lines are so 
They are not drawn in a simple schem: 
way, but artistic licence has b 
allowed to creep in, with the result 1] 
for example, a left-hand bend is it 
cated when the road may be eit 
straight or veering to the right. 

In my opinion, the use of s 
artistry on road signs is quite out 
place. It is of interest that on the we 
end I observed these signs some fore 
visitors remarked on them to me. Their ¢ 
fusion was fully justified. I have recently s 
more excusable inaccuracies on road signs 
the A5. On the stretch near the Rugby re 
telegram station large signs are used to indic 
especially dangerous corners. The signs are 
from accurate, but at least they only exagger 
the severity of the corner, which no doubt 
the desired effect on the motorist. 

I saw a sign recently which appealed 
motorists to “Yield Right of Way.” I am 
rather doubtful myself as to what this sigi 
intended to mean, but a foreigner might be qi 
unable to translate it. There is already in e 
tence an internationally agreed system of r 
signs, which work satisfactorily in all Europ 
countries except our own. Confusion would 
reduced for all motorists if they were adop 
here. 


Well judged, sir! 


It’s something more than mere chance when so many good 
horsemen favour Wolseley (so we are told) when it comes to choosing 
a motor car. No doubt equestrian pursuits tend to develop’ , 
a particularly keen sense of judgment. 


The Wolseley Six-Ninety, at all events, is a real etait 2 fifteen and a 
half hands high and beautifully proportioned. 


Good horseman or not, you will certainly like this 

impressive Wolseley for its quiet, purposeful performance. Why not ask 
your Wolseley Dealer for a demonstration? Try out the 

fully automatic transmission model. 


WOLSELEY SIX-NINETY 


Price £850 plus £426.7.0. P.T. 
Automatic Transmission or 
Overdrive extra. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD London Showrooms: 


Ree 


Buy wisely— buy 


UJOLSELEY 


Twelve Months’ Warranty and 
backed by B.M.C. Service— 
the most comprehensive in 
Europe. 


B.M.C. SERVICE IN EUROPE 
Wolseley Owners planning a Conti- 
nental Tour are invited to see their 
Wolseley Dealer for details of a free 
service to save foreign currency. 


12 Berkeley Street, W.1.  w. 


-CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


sort: “I say, our friend Jones has come on 

all of a sudden. A little while ago he 
hadn’t a clue.” In my experience, this rapid 
progress starts on the day that a player wakes 
‘'up to the fact that he has been running in 
{/blinkers. Friend Jones has joined the woefully 
(thin ranks of those who try to read the bidding 
{ and to reconstruct the unseen hands. 
| On the hand below North was able to do a 
| good deal of damage with his poor collection, 
\|because he could trust his partner to ask him- 
‘|/self the routine question: ‘“‘What’s going on?”’ 
|| The occasion was a big pairs tournament, and 
an interesting free-for-all was largely due to the 
influence of match points scoring. 


Os: often you will hear a remark of this 
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: Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
| South West North East 
|1Heart No bid 2Hearts 2 Spades 
(1) 
3Clubs 3Diamonds 3Hearts No bid 
(2) (3) 
No bid 3 Spades No bid No bid 
(4) (5) 
Double No bid 4 Clubs (6) 4 Spades (7) 
No bid No bid Double (9) No bid 
(8) 
Nobid No bid 


(1) Too strong for a non-vulnerable No- 
_ Trump. 
(2) A “trial” bid. South has many potential 
losers, and at the score he must allow for a 
shaded raise on only three trumps. Three 
No-Trumps seems out, but Four Hearts 
might just be on if North can bid it on the 
strength of four goodish trumps and a fit in the 
trial suit. 

(3) North has the above requirements, but 
the whole hand is too weak for a jump to Four 
Hearts. West’s Diamond call allows him to offer 
mild encouragement with a free bid of Three 
Hearts. 

(4) South cannot know that the two hands 
fit so well. Having made a try, he accepts his 
partner’s verdict. 

(5) A good competitive bid. East’s vulner- 
able intervention at the Two level suggests a 
suit not requiring normal trump support. 

(6) Although North has three Spades, he 
may be unable to supply a single trick in 

defence, for South will have no reason to play 
him for a singleton Diamond. A rescue into 
Four Clubs, which is less likely to be doubled 
than Four Hearts, is the obvious move. 

(7) In spite of being doubled in Three 
Spades, East reviews the auction and visualises 
a play for Four, His mistake is to assume that 

West has three trumps and only one Heart—a 
mistake because with that holding West would 
have raised Spades at once. 

(8) A very fine pass. South had doubled 
Three Spades with an expectation of four tricks 
from his own hand and one from his partner’s. 
The situation has deteriorated. North is clearly 
out of the defensive picture, and defiant 
opposition bidding suggests that a Heart trick 
will fail to materialise. The pass says, in effect: 
“T am no longer sure that we can beat Four 
Spades, so I leave it to you to decide whether 

it is worth our while to sacrifice.”’ 

(9) Now, what right, you may ask, has 
North to double? You will see in a moment. 

South led the King of Hearts, North play- 
ing the Two and East the Four. The declarer, 
faced with a certain one-trick defeat, planned to 
ruff a Heart in dummy, the implications of 

_North’s double having failed to register. 
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One glance at the dummy and the first 
trick told South the full story. North had 
neither the Ace of Hearts nor a trump trick, yet 
he had doubled the final contract. What was he 
trying to convey? There could be only one 
answer. At trick 2 South led the Ace of Dia- 
monds, followed by the Three; North ruffed, and 
a Club return enabled him to ruff another 
Diamond for a clear top on the board. A penalty 
of 800 was far better than the 420 points scored 
by a few adventurous pairs who bid and made 
Four Hearts. Had North failed to double, he 
might have waited in vain for a Diamond ruff, 
and his side would then have earned a very bad 
score. 

Next, we have a spectacular exhibit from 
this year’s Masters’ Individual Championship. 
Although the hand was dealt normally at the 
table during the first round, there is a point in 
the play which one is more liable to encounter 
in a par contest with pre-arranged deals. 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

The hand was played at six tables, and the 
auction usually developed on the following 
lines: 


South West North East 

2 Clubs 2Spades No bid 3 Spades 
4 Hearts 4 Spades 6 Hearts No bid 
No bid No bid 


On the second round North had to take a 
neck-or-nothing decision. A simple Five Hearts 
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seemed inadequate after his partner, missing 
two important honours in the suit, had bid Four 
on his own; the Queen of Spades could be dis- 
counted, but his minor suit holdings might be 
just what South needed for a slam. 

At one table West made life easy for the 
declarer by optimistically trying to cash a second 
high Club, but elsewhere South was given an 
opportunity to dig his own grave after a switch 
to the Knave of Spades at trick 2. 

Had this occurred in a game of rubber 
bridge, the probable fate of the slam call would 
be written off as a monstrous rub of the green. 
Having won the Spade lead, South starts with 
great éclat by drawing two rounds of trumps 
and cashing his top Diamonds. His jaw drops 
at the sight of a discard by West on the second 
Diamond lead, and after a period of puffing he 
has to surrender; the problem of trumping his 
three losing Diamonds with the two Hearts left 
in dummy is clearly insoluble. He has one con- 
solation that is denied to a sinner in a Masters’ 
event: it is ten to one against anyone at the 
table pointing out that Six Hearts could, and 
should, have been made. 

There is no shadow of an excuse, no plea of 
hard luck, for the experienced tournament 
player. He is trained to watch out for possible 
snags, and here the only thing that he has to 
fear is a five-one split in Diamonds, the double- 
dummy play of finessing against the Queen 
being out of the question. In view of West’s 
enthusiastic vulnerable bidding, this is by no 
means a remote possibility; but a moment’s 
reflection will reveal the right counter. 

If West has two Hearts and only one 
Diamond, the slam cannot be made by normal 
play; the correct line, therefore, is to take only 
one round of trumps before cashing the top 
Diamonds, thus catering for two red singletons 
in the West hand. When a black card is dis- 
carded on the second Diamond, South makes 
the rest on a high cross-ruff. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, May 7, 1958 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened, Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1473, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


ACROSS 

. Little Sidney gets an opening by the sea (8) 

Sluggish boat, it would seem (6) 

. Danish R.E. turned playwright (8) 

10. In France the battle of 1914 was altogether 
fruitful (6) 

11. Tending not to be straight (8) 

13. He also serves (6) 

14 and 16. Street’s that are to be seen in the 
Strand (3, 6) 

19. Horseman of hybrid appearance (7) 

20. She also served (6) 

21 and 26. Unlike Landor they may not put 
nature first (9) 

27. There is room here to return after making a 
dash (8) 

28. Like some furniture, with the face turned in 
in front (6) 

29. A yachtsman had better take care it does not 
knock him out (8) 

30. What its sex becomes, in fact is (6) 


ou 


31. Don’t do away with the jam! (8) 


DOWN 
. The bird that is hide-bound (6) 
Soak (6) 
. To start with there’s nothing to fit out in (6) 
. “O how I long to ——back 
“And tread again that ancient track” 

— Vaughan (6) 

6. How can you expect speed from one of such 


One 


SOLUTION TO No. 1472. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of April 24, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—I1, Capitalise; 6, Baba; 9, Bassoonist; 10, Last; 

12, Charge; 13, Flung; 16, Oil-palm; 18, Sarsnet; 19, Backs up; 

21, May-time; 22, Infer; 23, Settle; 27, Eric; 28, Puppet-show; 


29, Sire; 30, Peace pipes. 


21, Metopic; 24, Let up; 25, Ship; 26, Owls. 


DOWN.—1, Cobs; 2, Past; 3, Troth; 
4, Lindrum; 5, Sisters; 7, Amanuensis; 8, Altogether; 11, 
Affray; 14, Potboilers; 15, Black friar; 17, Assure; 20, Posture; 


poor rate? (8) 

7. “With prudes for ——-, dowagers for deans’”’ 

— Tennyson (8) 

8. Painful effect of Diana’s hair (8) 

12. Father embraces the leading 
poltron! (7) 

15 and 16. “In — 


lady, the 


- times of hood and hoop” 
Tennyson (6) 
Australian bird 


17. The decoction may be: an 
lives otherwise (8) 

18. An Italian artist who might have become 
civiller (8) 

19. This cart needs to be reformed by him (8) 

22. The two jacks that could give us hell (6) 

23. Limits the amount of colour aboard (6) 

24. A fine yarn to spin! Did it come out of the 
doctor’s head? (6) 

25. The young female turns south-east, perhaps 
to sea again (6) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1471 is 
Lady Kimber, 
Wardington, 
Near Banbury, 
Oxfordshire. 
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There is something for everybody in this largest holiday region of Switzerland, which 
extends from north to south over the watershed of the Alps. A writer confessed right 


and gladly, that ‘‘age cannot wither nor custom stale its infinite variety.’’ Why not 
discover the GRISONS? 
AROSA DAVOS ST. MORITZ 
FLIMS KLOSTERS PONTRESINA 


LEN ZERHEIDE-VALBELLA 
SCUOL—TARASP—VULPERA SPA 


AND MANY OTHER CHARMING RESORTS WILL ENCHANT YOU 


Apply to the Travel Agencies, the Tourist Offices of the resorts, the Swiss National Tourist 
Office,458/59 Strand, W.C.2 or to the Grisons Tourist Office, Coire, Switzerland. 


fea) ee 


the big Four 


THE KULM 
THE CARLTON 
THE PALACE 
THE SUVRETTA 


The four leading Hotels 
in the Alpine GOLF CENTRE 


Seasons: June-September/December-March 


ST. MORITZ HOTEL DU LAC 


First-class Family Hotel of old standing. Near sources and baths. Park, 
Tennis, Orchestra. Full Board: S.Fr.25 and up. Toni Cavelti, Director. 


sce AS ye RD aC OS SSA OLS aA I De a 
CELERINA near St. Moritz HOTEL CRESTA PALACE 
First-class Family Hotel in the heart of the Engadine. Quiet, protected 
site in own park. Golf. Tennis. Centre of excursions. Daily rate from 
Fr.22. Manager: H. Bieri-Christen. 


| PONTRESINA KRONENHOF 


THE GRAND HOTEL OF WORLD FAME 
Since 1848 managed by the Proprietors. Family L. Gredig. 


TARASP SPA GRAND HOTEL KURHAUS 


| Beautiful site of the Engadine. First class in every respect. All cure- 
treatments (own physician) at the hotel. 


SILS-MARIA/BASELGIA HOTEL MARGNA 


The most comfortable, beautifully-styled Engadine residence in grandiose 
position (6,000 ft.). Manager: W. Scheel. 


KLOSTERS GRAND HOTEL VEREINA 
4,000 ft. a.s. on motor car route to Italy and Austria. 
Strictly first class. Extensive Gardens. Tennis. Heated Swimming Pool. 
Orchestra. 


| LUGANO MAJESTIC HOTEL 


Magnificent viewpoint in quiet position in 
centre of bay overlooking lake, bay, town and 
mountains. Private Swimming Pool in large 
garden. Open-air restaurant on lake. 
Own garage and garden parking. 
Wires: Majestic, Lugano. 


LLOYD HOTEL 


LUGANO 


First-class house, beautifully situated on the Lake Promenade. 100 beds. 
Daily all-in rate from Sw.Fr.22.90. Brochure on application. 


LUGANO HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
Excellent Family Hotel. Wonderful position. Large park with sun terrace. 
Own parking space. Rooms from Fr. 7. Pers. Man.: E. Fassbind. 


LUGANO-LIDO STRANDHOTEL SEEGARTEN 


Wonderful view of lake. Every comfort. Private beach. Terrace restaurant. 
Excellent cooking. Garage. Ask for brochure.. Owner: R. Huber-Sohm. 


LUGANO HOTEL FEDERAL 
Best second-class hotel. Quiet and centrally situated. Daily all-in rate 
from S.Fr. 23.50. May and June from S.Fr. 20.70. Prop. Man.: Fam. Maspoli. 


LOCARNO HOTEL LA PALMA AU LAC 


One of the most up-to-date hotels in one of the most beautiful resorts in 
Europe. Unrivalled situation on the lake. Roof-top garden. Private Lido 
“Palm Beach.’’ French grill. Orchestra. Parking. ‘ 
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PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


MOET 
& 
CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAIS ON-FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1953 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


FLY WITH YOUR CAR 
CHANNEL AIR BRIDGE 


FROM SOUTHEND 


THE CHANNEL AIR BRIDGE; 


THE EASIER ROUTE 
FOR EVERY JOURNEY 


PASSENGER FARES— OSTEND from £6 17 0 Return 
ROTTERDAM from £10 14 0 Return CALAIS £6 7 0 Return 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
Or write, phone or call 


AIR CHARTER LIMITED 


Channel Air Bridge Division 
21 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| Tel.: MUSeum 1595 
DIRECT COACH-AIR SERVICES FRO 
LONDON (cine) TO CALAIS (2 hrs, 25 mins. 
OSTEND (2 hrs. 55 mins.) 
(3 hrs. [5 mins. 


AND ROTTERDAM 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


HE ESTATE MARKET 
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THE RENT ACT IN 
OPERATION 


Rent Act of 1957 has exerted 
considerable influence on voting 
' trecent by-elections and at the County 

touncil elections, and it will be one of 
he major issues at the next General 
flection. So it may be of interest to 
‘ecord some impressions of its working 
luring the short time that it has been 
)perating. 


; SPATE OF DISREPAIR 
NOTICES 


t 

| 

liz a paper read in London recently, 
\ Mr. Geoffrey H. Sykes, who is 
‘issociated with the management of a 
}arge number of houses, formerly 
rent-restricted, in the Merseyside 
ty said that by the time that the 
Act came into force on July 6 of last 
| year most owners had decided to 
increase rents, with the result that 
“A” notices were served on tenants, 
‘to become effective on October 6 of 
last year. On the other hand, ‘‘G”’ 
notices of defects of repair from 
‘tenants were slow in coming in at 
first, though later propaganda was 
applied; advertisements appeared in 
political clubs, union offices and 
similar places; broadsheets—obviously 
from a central source—were dis- 
played; and in one district a blank 
notice of disrepair was put through 
the letter-box of every house. 

“Tn October, 1957,’’ said Mr. 
Sykes, ‘‘the increases became effec- 
tive, and, in general, were paid.’’ But 
he went on to say that the flow of 
disrepair notices increased, and the 
spate brought with it the very con- 
siderable difficulty of putting the 
necessary work in hand and employ- 
ing contractors, who, in their turn, 
sought to increase their staffs in order 
to cope with the additional work. Asa 
result, there was some slackening off 
of house building and a change over 
to repairs, but even so it seemed likely 
that much work would not get done 
and that many rents would revert to 
their original figure. 


INCREASED SALES TO 
TENANTS 


CCORDING to Mr. Sykes, one 
striking result of increases in 
rent has been a rise in the number of 
houses sold to sitting tenants. It 
seems that where a tenant is _paying 
from 12s. 6d. to 15s. a week for his 
home, he is content to go on doing so, 
but where there is an increase from 
£1 to £1 7s. 6d. he is interested in 
buying, particularly if the owner is 
prepared to accept a deposit of £25 
or £50, and the balance at £1 or 
£1 10s. a week. For example, in a 
block of 16 houses, five tenants had 
purchased, three of them on the 
basis outlined. above, and in another 
block of 14 houses, four tenants had 
become owners. Both blocks con- 
Sisted of four-roomed houses, and the 
prices to tenants were such that the 
owners could expect to have their mort- 
gages repaid in from three to five years. 
Unfortunately, arrangements of this 
kind were difficult to bring about 
where the owner himself had a mort- 
gage, since he was unlikely to be able 
to obtain the release of the property 
unless he could discharge either the 
whole or a substantial portion of his 
obligation. 


COMPLETE SUCCESS 
DOUBTFUL 


Me Mr. Sykes’s view the complete 
success of the Rent Act will 
depend on whether house property 
can recapture its former prestige as an 
Mmvestment, and this, he thinks, is 
doubtful, since in days of depreciating 
currency and high income-tax mort- 
Sages are extremely vulnerable, added 
to which vast sums are earmarked for 
pension funds insurance, the Stock 


(Pree is little doubt that the 


Exchange and savings schemes and are 
unlikely to be again available, 

But although Mr. Sykes is not 
particularly sanguine about the pro- 
vision of new houses for letting, he 
stresses that, if the effect of the Act is 
to improve the state of existing pro- 
perty, make for more efficient occu- 
pation and prolong its life while the 
future policy for housing is resolved, 
it will be justified. And in contradic- 
tion to what one has read in certain 
newspapers, he says that on the whole 
increased rents are being accepted as 
inevitable and without resentment by 
tenants, once the owner’s position has 
been explained to them. 


HAMPSHIRE ESTATES TO BE 
SOLD 

NSTRUCTIONS have been given by 

Mrs. Christopher Firbank to Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
to sell Hoplands, an estate of approxi- 
mately 760 acres in unspoilt 
country between Winchester and 
Stockbridge, Hampshire, not far from 
the Rivers Test and Avon. The pro- 
perty includes a medium-sized, mod- 
ern house, a corn, beef and attested 
dairy farm of 440 acres with six cot- 
tages, a range of buildings and 320 
acres of agricultural land, downs and 
woodland. The sale is scheduled to 
take place by auction towards the end 
of this month. 

Another Hampshire property that 
is likely to change hands in the near 
future is the Standen House estate, 
near Andover, which Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley are offering pri- 
vately on behalf of Sir Arthur Har- 
ford. Here the land covers 446 acres, 
with shooting rights over an additional 
600 acres if required. The house dates 
from 1750 and stands in a well-tim- 
bered park, and there are stables, 
garages and five cottages, each of 
which has a bathroom. 

A smaller Hampshire property, 
offered for sale by Messrs. John 
D. Wood and Co. and Messrs, Pink 
and Arnold, is Pudding Farm, Win- 
chester, which covers approximately 
105 acres, of which 50 acres are water- 
meadows. The land is intersected by 
the River Itchen, which affords excel- 
lent trout fishing, and the house has 
been carefully modernised. 

TO LET IN THE COTSWOLDS 

EVERAL owners of large country 

estates have told me that they 
have received unsolicited enquiries 
from complete strangers about the 
prospects of renting a small, unfur- 
nished house, and in some instances 
the rents offered have been most 
attractive. There seems to be no 
particular reason for this develop- 
ment—until recently people were 
showing a marked preference for pro- 
perties situated in or on the outskirts 
of small towns or villages—but the 
demand is confirmed by more than 
one firm ef estate agents, and it so 
happens that Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff’s Cirencester office have two 
housés that answer to this description 
on their books, one of these being 
Magnolia Cottage on Sir Edward 
Hulton’s Salperton Park estate, and 
the other the Manor Farm House on 
Major Anthony Biddulph’s estate at 
Rodmarton, both of them in 
Gloucestershire. : ; 

Two agricultural properties in 
Gloucestershire are included among 
the latest sales carried out by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, these 
being Ranbury Farm, Poulton, near 
Cirencester, which covers just over 
300 acres and includes a Cotswold 
manor house, five cottages and a 
range of attested buildings, and 
Eyford Hill, a farm of about 330 
acres at Stow-on-the-Wold, with a 
stone house, two cottages and exten- 
sive buildings. PROCURATOR. 
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Plenty of white lead in an outside paint makes 
it last and protect. Magnet contains large 
proportions of white lead. That is why it lasts 
and protects for years in the most exposed 
situations. Magnet is the modern white lead 
hard gloss paint. NOW IN 40 COLOURS, 


MAGNET 


FOR THE 


WHERE 


Fill in the coupon below and you will reczive the MAGNET MAINTENANCE PLAN 
which tells you exactly how to look after your property over the years. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD CLEMENTS HOUSE, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


NAME___ . 
( Block letters please 


ADDRESS 


COUNTY _ 
621/2/CL 
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MUSIC OF TIME 
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each springs from fitness for purpose. 


The violin perfects the harmonies of 


ome 


Ly 


the musician: the wafer-thin watch 


keeps a man In harmony with the 


whole universe. 


se 


ae 


17 jewels, vS/NTHNNS 
shockproof, hal i 
non-magnetic, ited @ 
unbreakable 4 
mainspring 


movement in a 
9ct. solid gold 
case £57-17-6 


The World’s Most Honoured Watch 


eae 


Obta'nable from your local jeweller 


Representatives in the United Kingdom: 
BAUME & CO. LTD., 1 Hatton Garden, London. H.C.1. 


“CADET” 


Supplied in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, and extensible to any length, in 
2 ft. units, from 8/3”. All sizes also now available in modified form, 
designed for erection on2’6” dwarf walls. Made from heavy rolled steel 
sections completely rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily erected 
and supplied complete with glass, putty, glazing clips and foundation 
lugs. Can be seen at leading London Stores and at Agents throughout 
the country. 
Example, as illustrated, 8’ 3” x 20’ 7’, 69 gns. 
Other sizes from 28 gns. 

The prices of Dwarf Wall types are 10% less than corresponding standard sizes. 


PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS can extend their greenhouses by the addition of 
4,8 and 10 ft. units. Prices from 11 gns. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Free delivery England and Wales. 
Send for details to:— 


THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


HORTICULTURAL DEPT. A, BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


By Appointment 
Purveyors of Champagne 
to H.M. the Queen 


DRY MONOPOLE 


7 OL nAOMME 


Sole Importers: Twiss Brownings @& Hallowes Ltd. 
Suffolk House, 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4 


Alas M°A 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1770 


LIMITED 


Men’s MONK Design 
with strap and buckle. Available 
in Brown and Black Calf, 
also in White and Brown 
Buckskin, for 

immediate use. 

£9.9.0 per pair 


Every attention given to orders 
by post from home or overseas. 


ZEISS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN OPTICS 


The new Zeiss 8 x 30 prismatic monocu- 
lar is the smallest glass made to its 
specification. It can be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket yet has full field (150 
yards at 1,000) and peerless definition. 


Price only £22.0.0. 


The MAfe 
Style 30 


AMC: 


Zeiss binocular booklet and name of 
nearest stockist sent on request to the 
British agents 


DEGENHARDT & Co. Tb. 


6, Cavendish Square, London W.1. LANgham 6097/8/9 


FARMING NOTES 


PRICE REVIEW CRITICS 


\ X J HEN Press representatives 
| are not present at local N.F.U. 
meetings there is little fire 
in farmers’ criticisms of the 1958 farm 
price review, now that they have 
| thought it all over. Some of my 
friends do themselves and the indus- 
try no good by speaking with two 
voices, one for public reading and the 
other for private hearing. Surely our 
standing with the public and with 
| Members of Parliament would be 
enhanced if those who speak for the 
farming industry now gave the con- 
sidered opinion on this year’s review 
| that, taking everything into account, 
Ministers have not treated us unfairly. 
Those who follow the course of pub- 
lic affairs say frankly in conversation 
that the 1957 Agriculture Act, with 
the limitations set on reductions in the 
price guarantee, has proved a god- 
send. Whatever can be argued about 
figures running into millions, most 
farmers know from their own experi- 
ence that in one way and another they 
have managed, and will continue to 
manage, to match minor changes in 
the price guarantees by greater 
economy in production methods and 
higher output. 

This is true of many smaller 
farmers as well as the bigger men with 
‘greater resources who have been able 
to put by in recent years some 
reserves for investing in economic 
development. Can some way be found 
to assist small farmers to do what 
they know they should do to make 
their holdings more economic? There 
is the farm improvement grant 
scheme which provides one-third of 
the cost of developments from public 
funds. It ought not to be impossible 
for the N.F.U. to work out some 
scheme for medium-term credit, which 
would merit Government backing, 
whereby the balance of two-thirds 
of the cost of approved schemes 
might be found. This should improve 
the economy of smaller farms that 
have not been brought up to date. 


The Butter Tangle 
N the shops housewives can now 
buy butter for 2s. a pound, which 
is half the price that ruled a few 
years ago. This precipitous fall is 
due to greatly increased production. 
Butter consumption was 68,000 tons 
more in 1957 than in 1955, an increase 
of about 21 per cent. Home produc- 
tion increased by 19,000 tons over 
the two years. Faced with a steady 
increase in the production of milk 
the Marketing Board has necessarily 
turned to butter as well as cheese 
production as an outlet for milk 
surplus over liquid requirements. To 
this extent British farmers as well 
as New Zealanders are much concerned 
about the low butter prices now 
ruling, for which dumping of butter 
from Sweden and Finland is blamed. 
At the time of writing the facts 
are not clear, but no doubt we shall 
soon get a statement from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who is 
sorting out the facts to decide on the 
case put for an anti-dumping duty 
which the Government has power to 
impose if dumping is proved. In all 
this it should be made clear that 
there is no direct subsidy on butter 
produced in the. United. Kingdom. 
The Milk Marketing Board has to 
finance these low price sales from the 
general milk revenues. It may be 
that the public pay more for liquid 
milk than they would otherwise do 
because of the low price of butter. 
But it is an internal balance struck 
by the Milk Marketing Board. Here 
at home milk consumers, not tax- 
payers, are subsidising butter. 


More Foot-and-Mouth 
RINGING up to date the tally of 
foot-and-mouth disease outbreaks 
and their likely causes, the Minister of 
Agriculture has stated that between 
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January 1 and April 14, 24 primary 
outbreaks were confirmed in Great 
Britain. On the evidence available 
16 were attributed to spread from the 
Continent and 7 to infection conveyed 
in imported meat. The remaining 
case has not been classified for lack of 
evidence. In these returns there is a 
change of incidence. Going back over 
the last two years, we have had more 
trouble from South American meat 
than Continental infection brought 
probably by birds from France. But 
South American meat must still be a 
serious cause of anxiety. The losses 
are appallingly big. From the begin- 
ning of the year to the middle of 
April the numbers of animals slaught- 
ered were 9,052 cattle, 2,305 sheep, 
7,659 pigs and 9 goats. The total 
compensation payable is £820,000. 


Scotland’s Increased Output 


ONFIRMATION that 1957 was 

a better year than 1956 for the 
beef and sheep farmers in Scotland 
and not so good for the arable far- 
mers is given in the Department of 
Agriculture’s annual report lately 
published. The total value of Scottish 
farming’s gross output is reckoned at 
£164 million, which is £11 million 
more than for the previous year. The 
increase is due mainly to a higher 
volume of production. There is no 
doubt that the weather had a good 
deal to do with these results, a mild 
start to the year favouring livestock, 
with the lamb crop one of the best 
ever recorded. But the late summer 
and autumn brought heavy rains and 
high winds that did the grain harvest 
no good and resulted in lower yields. 

All main types of farming earned 
higher income, stock rearing and 
feeding farms leading the way. By 
contrast the value of crop output was 
lower on many farms. As in England, 
farmers were constantly on _ the 
watch to make economies in produc- 
tion costs. Dairy farmers purchased 
less feeding-stuffs but were still able 
to increase their output of milk and 
other products. Judging by the small 
number of applications for the silo 
subsidy (848 in Scotland were ap- 
proved in the year), farmers there are 
not yet wholly convinced that silage 
is the answer to the call for yet lower 
milk production costs. 


War on Foxes 

FURTHER item of news comes 

from Scotland. During the last 
six years the Highland Agricultural 
Executive Committee has paid out 
bonuses of 10s. each for 3,763 adult 
foxes and 5s. each for 2,384 cubs. In 
addition private clubs in the Commit- 
tee’s area—Inverness, Ross and Cro- 
marty, Moray and Nairn—have ac- 
counted for 620 adults and 570 cubs, 
making a total kill of 7,337 foxes. 
The Committee administering the 
scheme has now decided to increase 
the reward for cubs from 5s. to 10s. 
Money for these rewards comes from 
farmers and landowners in the area, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
gives a grant towards the cost. As a 
guide to subscriptions the committee 
suggests the modest sum of 10s. per 
100 ewes and gimmers, or | per cent. 
of the sporting rent. 


Cider Apples on Contract 
SAMPLING day at the National 
Fruit and Cider Institute, Long 

Ashton, Bristol, is to be held to-day, 

when the experts will have the oppor- 

tunity to taste ciders from the vintage 
trials. It is a drink that many people 
enjoy, especially in the summer, and 
it is all to the good that farmers in 

Devon have made some progress with 

the local cider-makers’ association to 

arrange a contract which will give 

priority at the factories to apples of 

the genuine cider varieties. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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TASTE I7/ 


Ls ra Ma \ 


Wow hi, . 


Whenever it is the time and place for a truly 


satisfying whisky, 


always tries to obtain Mackinlay’s. 


discriminating man 
He knows 


it is certainly the finest—and one of Scotland’s 
oldest proprietary brands. 


MACKINLAY’S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Estd. 1820 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
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of Switzerland 


‘SANTON’. Call it a ‘tweed-suit shoe’. 
A tailored classic, with a beautiful simplicity of line. 
The midway heel is layered leather. Choose ether 
black moose calf or a subile coffee-golden tan. 

A,B & G fittings. 64 gns. 


ge 


LONDON SHOE ts 


116/7 NEW BOND ST. W.1 - 260 REGENT ST. W.1 -: 21/2 SLOANE ST. 8.W.1 


Dog in Kennel a 


(opening model) 4 


Trojan Horse with 
enamel soldiers 
S=M inside 


Fascinating charms— 
in 9 carat gold 


Beautifully made, these charms are 
remarkable for their wonderful detail. 
Shown actual size on the left, some of 
the charms open to reveal minute 
coloured figures. All bear a 9 carat 
gold hall-mark. 


Peter Pan 
£2)alo 0 


Registered post free in Great Britain 
from Dept. CL —or send for our 
illustrated folder showing 100 different 
charms and a selection of chain 
bracelets. 


e 
Per ooo one teas 
5 


1 1b. box of 


7 ra 
assorted chocolates 12/6, 


Village Church 
containing Clergyman 4 
and Bridal Couple on 

£2.15.0 B® 


BOOTS GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED 
19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER. ‘Phone 22531 


GOLDSMITHS 


4 : Which 
SANDEMAN 
_ SHERRY 


will you have? 


AMONTILLADO 


a medium 
dry sherry 


ARMADA CREAM 


a fine old’ 
cream sherry 


Sandeman 
Sherries are 
available from 
17/- a bottle. 


APITIV 


a superb extra 


dry pale fino They come from 
19/- APITIV the finest 
, SHERRY vineyards of 


Sand 


Jerez in Spain. 


SANDEMAN SONS & CO. 


GEO. G. 
20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


LED; 


RIXON BUCKNALL 


Boat Trains 
and Channel 
Packets. THE ENGLISH 


SHORT SEA ROUTES 


Historic illustrations, harbour plans, 
exceptional coloured plate, 35s. net 


‘Entertaining history, well written.’ 
g Y> 


JOHN BETJEMAN 


VINCENT STUART Ltd 


Vaueevonme THE pesca 


YOUNG RIDER 


THROUGH 


THE AGES 


by Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
author of “The Boy through the Ages,’’ etc. 


This unusual book describes how 

boys and girls looked after their 

horses at different periods of 

history from Greek and Roman 

times to the present day, and their 

many remarkable feats of horse- 
manship. 


(Just published.) 
At booksellers and libraries. 


ee HARRAP oo 


7 


8 plates 12/6 
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NEW BOOKS 


1958 


AN UNHAPPY MIDAS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T was a lucky day for young Solly 
Joel when his Uncle Barney 
invited him to South Africa. 

Uncle Barney’s real name was Barnett 
Isaacs, but, as an unsuccessful music- 
hall performer, he called himself 
Barney Barnato. He, with his brother 
Henry Barnato and his cousin, David 
Harris, were allured to South Africa 
by the glitter of diamonds and, as 
these Jews were very clannish, Barney 
and Henry thought of their young 
nephews. Barney’s sister had married 
Joel Joel, who ran a pub in the East 
End, and the pair had three sons, 
Woolf, Jack and Solly. Woolf was 


the worthlessness of material things; 
but Solly had discovered the trick of 
reversing the process. 

Doris was his favourite daughter. 
His palatial yacht was named after 
her. She married a man he considered 
“unworthy,’’ whether materially or 
spiritually I don’t know but can guess. 
There was a tentative reconciliation, a 
flaming row, and they parted for ever. 
He changed the yacht’s name, and 
removed his daughter’s name from ‘‘the 
fine linen, delicate china, silverand gold 
services, exquisite crystal with which 
the craft was prodigally furnished.’’ 

As for the rest of his family, this 


AAAAAAMAAAAAAMaAAMAMMMMMaaanwarw 
ACE OF DIAMONDS. By Stanhope Joel, as told to Lloyd Mayer 
(Muller, 18s.) 

BABEL IN SPAIN. By John Haycraft 


(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


CASE FOR THE DEFENCE. By Mary Fitt 
(Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) 
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the middle one. He was 15 years old 
when he joined Uncle Barney, and 
“three years later, returning home for 
a holiday, he was referred to in the 
press as London’s richest young man.”’ 
However, compared with what Solly 
was to do, he had nothing but a 
pocketful of chicken-feed. What 
Solly did you may learn from his 
biography Ace of Diamonds, by 
Stanhope Joel, “‘as told to Lloyd 
Mayer’’ (Muller, 18s.). ‘“‘The Kim- 
berley mine was to become an abyss 
3,520 feet deep and a quarter of a 
mile in diameter across the crater, the 
biggest man-made hole in the world. 
The Kimberley and De Beers mines 
together proved to contain 95 per cent. 
of the world’s diamond deposits.”’ 
And, as near as makes no difference, 
these mines were Solly Joel. 
“LUCKY IN LOVE” 

Uncle Barney and brother Woolf 
had both married “‘bit part’’ actresses, 
and soon after arriving in South 
Africa Solly did the same. Nellie 
Ridley was a Lancashire girl, and with 
her Solly ‘‘was as lucky in love as he 
was destined to be in diamonds, gold 
and racehorses.’’ Still, in course of 
time she left him. Why was that? 
The answer to that comprises the only 
part of the book that interested me. 
So far as the struggle for power goes 
the Jameson Raid, eventually the 
South African War, and so forth—it 
is ancient history; and so far as Solly 
Joel’s financial operations are con- 
cerned, though a good deal of space is 
spent here in explaining them, they 
are double-Dutch to me, incompre- 
hensible and uninteresting. It need 
only be said that, apart from gold, 
diamonds and platinum, he was in 
everything that brought in money, 
including explosives, the Underground, 
Lancashire cotton, restaurants, brew- 
eries, those theatres that went in for 
splash successes, and much else. 

How does one become a man like 
that? There is one good tip. He wasa 
collector of George Morland’s pictures. 
“For hours at a time, while pondering 
some scheme involving millions and 
requiring his utmost powers of con- 
centration and invention, he would 
fix his gaze on one after another of his 
precious Morlands and derive material 
inspiration from their spiritual value.”’ 
The essence of all religious teaching is 
to permit ‘‘spiritual value’’ to expose 


is the record. ‘‘Solly was consistently 
disapproving of his other children’s 
romantic attachments. Woolf, who 
was extremely popular with women, 
no sooner became seriously interested 
in a girl than he incurred his father’s 
displeasure. The autocratic ‘Ace of 
Diamonds’ was at first bitterly un- 
reconciled to Stanhope’s marriage, and 
it took the arrival of a grand-daughter 
two years later to bring him round. He 
could not interfere with Dudley’s and 
Eileen’s choice of life partners since 
they married after his death—but he 
was critical to the last of Dudley’s girl 
friends and Eileen’s beaux.’’ 

His wife left him, and he took 
another “‘bit part’’ actress for his 
second wife. 

He seems to me a classic illus- 
tration of the theory that wealth and 
happiness have nothing to do with 
each other, 

Mr. Stanhope Joel tells us that 
late in his life Solly addressed ‘‘a 
closed meeting of very important 
people’ on the theme ‘‘Wealth and 
Happiness.’’ He said: ‘“‘Am I happy? 
Consider what I have suffered in my 
lifetime. My beloved uncle’s 
suicide, the murder of my brother by a 
malefactor for 
years when I went in peril of my life 
... the ingratitude of the daughter I 
and for whom I made every 
sacrifice . . . the tragedy of my eldest 
son. Happy? ...lIama dying man.’’ 
Mr. Stanhope Joel adds: ‘‘He left an 
astonished audience subdued by a 
poignant sense of a torment of soul 
for which there was no earthly relief— 
which wealth and power and the 
gratification of desire could only 
mitigate, as drugs temporarily deaden 
pain.’’ He died soon afterwards, and 
among the wreaths at the funeral was 
one from the daughter for whom he 
had ‘‘made every sacrifice,’ except 
the only one that mattered. It was 
inscribed: “‘I loved you, Daddy.’’ 


INSIDE THE SPANISH MIND 


John Haycraft’s Babel in Spain 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) is a readable, 
informative and amusing book. Mr. 
Haycraft, just down from Oxford, 
married a Swedish girl, and they went 
to seek a living in Spain. The Babel of 
the title refers to the language school 
which they set up in Cordoba. The 
beginnings were small, but after a 
couple of years they found themselves 


, 


who persecuted me 


loved 
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The 
‘KEILBURN’ 
Jacket 


Hawkes offer this new model as the ideal 
garment for outdoor wear, particularly when 
shooting, motoring or walking. It is built for 
comfort and freedom of movement. It is in the 
remarkable new “Gannex'"’ cloth, which is 
windproof, waterproof, lighter when wet than 
ordinary woollen cloth, and has the extra 
advantage that it keeps free from inside 
moisture. In three sizes: Small (36”—38” chest). 
Medium (39”-41”). Large (42”—44”). In Fawn or 
Blue. PRICE 9 GNS. (Post and pkg. 2/6 extra.) 


From the Department for Immediate Wear. 


SENS 
Savile Row 


Established \77\ 
1 SAVILE ROW, W.1 (Telephone REGent 0186). 


Entrance also in VIGO STREET 
And 12a London Rd., Camberley, Surrey. Tel. : 829 
a ae eT 


Make Your own 
paar 
LS ane Wiis 


SODASTREAM 


SODASTREAM 
IMPERIAL 


suitable for Bars 
and Clubs as 
well as homes, 
makes soft 
drinks and 
Soda-water in 
pint bottles as 
well as syphons. 


£19 . 13 ” 6 plus Purchase Tax 25/- only 


Write direct for full particulars of this and 
other models 


SODASTREAM LIMITED 
(W.S.5) 22 Oval Road, London, N.W.1 GUL. 4421 


Write direct to SODASTREAM LTD. (W.S.5) 
22 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
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in charge of a college with nine 
teachers teaching three languages to 
300 pupils. They were a mixed lot, 
and the appendix giving their pro- 
fessions is interesting. The two largest 
sections are Bank Clerks and Shop 
‘Assistants (men), and young Single 
\Girls (independent means). Each of 
‘these sections sent 29 pupils. Next in 
numbers were ‘‘Young Single Girls 
\(earning their living) 13.’’ “One of 
our classes consisted of a waiter, a 
|marquis’s daughter, a hall porter, and 
'a very rich landowner, who all got on 
well together. In fact, the only snobs 
we met were sefioritos, or fathers and 
mothers who wanted to keep their 
daughters from marrying beneath 
them.’’ 

There was great difficulty in 
persuading parents to allow their 
daughters to attend mixed classes. 
“Spanish social conventions are 
usually 50 years behind those of the 
test of Europe. Religion has much to 
do with it: where Protestantism 
starts from the belief that man can be 
perfect, Catholicism begins with Orig- 
inal Sin. Spaniards, perhaps, are more 
passionate.’’ Mr. Haycraft adds: ‘‘In 
Madrid or Barcelona everything is 
quite different. But in the small-town 
_atmosphere of other cities girls, like 
treasure-ships, must steer carefully.”’ 


PARALLEL WITH VICTORIAN 
ENGLAND 


Many of the students came with 
the idea of learning something that 
would enable them to find work 
abroad. This ambition clashes with 
the close-knit family ties. ‘‘As with 
so many other things, there is still a 
close parallel with Victorian England. 
Such family unity makes for an 
essentially conservative society, as it 
is the dictates and opinions of the 
oldest that are respected. But in a 
country where ultimate development 
into a modern society is becoming 
inevitable, it merely intensifies the 
clash between new and old.’’ Mr. 
Haycraft’s school was at the centre of 
this clash, even though many of the 
pupils were merely playing with the 
idea of freedom. ‘‘As so often happens 
in Andalusia, the intention of doing 
something is a satisfactory substitute 
for doing it.’’ 


DIFFERENCE OF OUTLOOK 
This being so, the success of the 


Haycrafts’ school was, in its way, 
notable. And it is easy to see how it 
happened, for both husband and wife 
had an eager wish to enter, so far as 
they were permitted, into both the 
public and the private lives of the 
people among whom they lived. They 
got to know the very rich and the 
very poor. They joined in all sorts of 
religious and secular occasions and 
Mr. Haycraft has a knack of making 
the reader share the feeling of the 
moments he describes, whether he is 
walking as a “‘penitent’’ in a church 
procession or sharing out food to the 
appallingly poor in slums almost 
beyond what we can imagine, or 
joining the dancing in the carnivals. 
On the whole, they were warmly 
received and made many friends, as 
they deserved to do, but they did not 
Stay. “‘At the last analysis, the differ- 
ence in outlook was immense: the 
difference in religion, in temperament, 
in heritage. If that was the fascina- 
tion of discovering Spain, it was also 
areason for not remaining a lifetime.” 

Mr. Haycraft’s ambition, we are 
told, is to write novels. He has a 
vivid way of conveying the thing seen 
which will be one useful weapon in a 
novelist’s armoury. 


‘with whom they become 
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VIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


WEDDING-BELLS TO MURDER 
Miss Mary Fitt’s Case for the 
Defence (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) is a 
murder story told in an unusual 
fashion. It begins with a prologue 
which tells in a few hundred words 
exactly what is going to happen. Four 
elderly people are to be murdered by 
gas-poisoning, and someone near and 
dear to them is to be tried for the 
murder. Then the book begins with 
wedding-bells. The two sons of a 
country parson are being married to 
two country girls. The relatives of 
these four young people, and those 
involved 
without being related to them, make a 
formidable list of characters. To these 
are added the growing-up children of 
the two weddings and the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring ‘“‘great house.’’ 
Altogether, we are soon involved in 
the affairs of three generations of 
people, old, young and middle-aged, 
in differing social stations, and with 
the hint—indeed, the information— 
of the prologue in our minds, we have 
the growing excitement of trying to 
sort out who among them will be the 
four victims, who the solitary slayer. 
Most murder stories are concise 
and swift, concerned with nothing but 
who committed the crime. Here we 
have that exciting point to consider; 
but we have also the more important 
question: why was the crime com- 
mitted? Hence the title. The novel is 
the case for the defence. Miss Fitt sees 
that the whole of a life may be 
necessary to carry a human being to 
the fatal point; and that in the cir- 
cumstances of that life may be the 
deed’s defence. The versatility of the 
scene, the multiplicity of the characters 
and the inexorability of the events 
must have taken a lot of handling, 
but the author comes out of it with 
something to her credit, something 
rare: a murder story worth reading. 


WOMEN IN THE HIMALAYAS 


i Ga 1956 Joyce Dunsheath, Hilda 
Reid, Eileen Gregory and Frances 
Delany made a mountaineering ex- 
pedition to the Kulu area of the 
Punjab, in the north-west Himalayas. 
Mountains and Memsahibs (Constable, 
21s.), of which they have each written 
several chapters, describes the experi- 


“ences of two of them in a small saloon 


car from London to the Himalayas, 
and of all four of them on the 
Bara Shigri Glacier and peaks near 
the 20,000-ft. mark. The expedition 
achieved scientific results and showed 
that women are capable of organising 
and carrying out a Himalayan expedi- 
tion on their own. 

In Climbs and Ski Runs (A. and 
C. Black, 15s.), a new edition of a book 
first published in 1929, Frank 5S, 
Smythe describes a number of his 
earlier mountaineering experiences. 
From childhood memories of the Kent 
hills he goes on to training climbs in 
the Pennines and first efforts in the 
Swiss Alps; the serious climbs he 
records range from Wales to the 
Dolomites and from Mont Blanc to 


Corsica. 
Two books of more technical 
interest for the mountaineer are 


Selected Climbs in the Range of Mont 
Blane (Allen and Unwin, 18s.), edited 
by E. A. Wrangham, and The Ski 
Runs of Switzerland, by James Riddell 
(Michael Joseph, 35s.). The Mont 
Blanc book contains detailed instruc- 
tions for 115 climbs and can be 
easily carried in the pocket. Mr. 
Riddell’s book is a much larger work: 
he deals with each canton in turn, 
describing a host of ski runs from the 
easy to the severe. He gives informa- 
tion on ski-lifts, accommodation and 
transport to the various starting- 
points, and provides many maps and 
photographs. 
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Peter Clark 


Paris-inspired .... 


Tweed trio of skirt, jacket and sleeveless top. 
Honey of a suit that you'll want to live in day in, 
day out, in spring and summer weather. We made this t 
one in soft, green tweed, the jacket, gently moulded eC 
with its wide, framing collar ending in fringed scarf ends, 


complementing the slender skirt and its suave top. 


touch 


From the Suit Department on the first floor. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, London W.1 LANgham 4444 


BALL 
RESSEN 


"a HE long formal evening 
dress steps into the fore- 
front of the fashionable 

scene with the opening of the 

London season. There is less 

embroidery and less opulence 

this summer, for the lighter 
silks, usually crisp-textured, 
are being chosen for the new 
styles, and they are not so suit- 
able for lavish decorations as 
the heavier satins and brocades. 
Shapes vary from the trapeze 
line of Dior with its flowing YY = sli treet 
back and high-waisted front i ; 
reminiscent of a Flemish primi- 
tive to the bell-skirted dress 
and the bouffant tulles and 
organzas that are short enough 
in front to show the ankles. 

Another group possesses the 

slender contours of a Greek 

statue, being draped in fluid 
silks such as chiffon or jersey 
of a gossamer weight. 

Colours are strong for the 
trapeze line dresses and the 
tulles, with flame, begonia pink 
and vivid blues as favourites. 
White and black point d’esprit, 
self-dotted, are having a vogue 
for young dresses with crisp 
full skirts. Muted shades such 
as mushroom, mauve, almost 
all the paler pinks, café au lait, 
as well as old gold, appear for 
taffetas that are very light and 
draped in rippling folds over a 
stiffened foundation. Here also 
the muted tones, such as a soft 
olive green and some misty 
blues, look very elegant. Dior 
is showing flowered organzas 
elaborately looped and gathered 
in front so that skirts flow out 
from a raised waistline, and he 
mixes tangerine with rose and 
greens with various rose pinks. 
Both Hartnell and John Cava- 
nagh have some large splashy 
pink flowered silks, both slender 
and draped, and wider dresses 
with a backward movement. 
The draped dresses carried out 
in the chiffons or jerseys favour 
white, dove grey, shell and 
orchid pink and a translucent 
golden beige. 

The completely formal ball dresses often take a strapless bodice and 
there is a suspicion of a high waist achieved by draping, even when the 
definitely high waist of Dior is not presented. The slender draped 
columns where the diagonal motif is strong continue this line on the 
bodices, covering one shoulder but not the other. 

The puff-ball or balloon skirt is mostly reserved for short dresses 
where the delicate silk is intricately draped and arranged all over a 
stiffened shape or tiered underskirts. Both pale and strong pinks are 
frequent; gold, lilac, white and black are other favourites. Coiffures 
puffed out into a similar shape as the skirts balance the design with a 
strapless boned bodice of the simplest variety. 

Belinda Bellville makes flowered silk with a short skirt composed of 
a large double puff. The bodice has a low scoop neckline and an in h or 
two of sleeve. Another, in geranium pink wild silk, is balloon-shaped a 
draped to the centre of the hem in front, where there is a buckle to hold 
down the folds. Buckles and bows form a recurring decoration. Some 
bodices buckle above the waist in front, or a bow holds the pomt of a 
bodice, or is set in the centre of a short bouffant skirt. Small bows of 
black velvet ribbon hold down the bustled skirt of a white point d’esprit 
that is made up over a stiffened bell, and this design is either a short or 
a long dress. 

A feature for this summer is the chiffons and organzas that are 


is 


woven from nylon. These come in attractive stylish patterns as well a 
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Olive green taffeta draped across the bell-shaped skirt and folded closely 
across the strapless bodice with a red rose on the left side (Harrods) 


plain shades, and they are creaseless and can be easily washed. Nylo- 
chiffons of Courtaulds look very smart in large blurred black dots or pea- 
sized ones with clear cut outlines on a tangerine, coffee brown, a deep 
purplish blue or sage green ground The chiffon is light and supple and 
has been used by Paris for dresses with short draped skirts. Shadowy 
prints in abstract designs come off equally well on this chiffon; so do 
small gay florals where the tiny flowers are massed against fawn-coloured 
foliage. For the trapeze line that requires a stiffer fabric, an organza 
mouselline is perfect. In crystalline white, it is sheer, but as crisp as a 
fine crinoline straw. 

Aluminium stiletto heels constructed all in one piece and T-strapped 
fronts appear on the Hutchings shoes that are designed for summer 
evenings. The pointed toes are stubbed at the end, and some of the high 
heels are decorated at the back. A single line of pe arl beads outlines the 


curve in front or diamanté straps cross over at the back above the hig} 
heel. For the less formal dances there are charming flowered cotton 
pumps for plain dresses and linen ones in plain shades for patterned 
Orchid pink is new for a calf shoe and some straw fabric court shoes 
would be attractive for many summery occasions 

The medium heel curving inwards and allied to an abbreviated | 
strap is a style that looks well with short skirts and Is promoted by Lotus. 
The heels are plastic on a steel centre pin and light, as well as being 
smooth of surface in consequence. Pointed toes are stubbed. There are 
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Yearouncter 


D.752 from the Spring Collection ...a fur felt classic, 
man-tailored, with grosgrain band and bow, and double 
: : ob : brim. In dark colours and Spring pastels, sizes 6%, 
For list of stockists and illustrated brochure write to : %, 7. Approximately 45/11 from leading Milliners and 


HOCKING & RING LTD.. 40-44 CLIPSTONE STREET. W.1 Stores everywhere. 


Made by the Makers of CONDOR and CONNOR Hats 


As good as 
a daily massage 


A comb pulls, tugs and snags without mercy through untidy hair. 
It also breaks quickly and needs frequent renewals. A Mason 
Pearson reaches the roots just like a comb but there the 
similarity ends. This brush will not tug or break the hair and 
willlast out many combs. With its strong but flexible slender 
spired tufts of nylon or black boar bristle, scientifically set 
in a pneumatic rubber cushion, the Mason Pearson brush 
penetrates to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp — leaving a pleasant feeling of 
satisfied comfort. Gently and quickly it sweeps 
through the tangles, thoroughly cleansing 
the hair of all dust and dandruff lift- 


POCKET SIZE 


12/- ing each disarranged strand into 
SHINGLE place. Your hair feels fresh gue 
17/4 clean... Books glossy, trim 

and attractive. Owing to 

GENTLE its unique construction 
2\/- whereby one bristle per- 

forms the work of three, 

AND OTHERS UP TO the Mason Pearson 
75/- can be sold at a much 


lower price than would 
otherwise be possible 


For attractive post-free booklet, : F : 
with a brush of this quality. 


write to Mason Pearson Bros., 
70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


[ASON PEARSON 


London 


LONDON, W.1. 
Mayfair 4696 


m classic lines—it is lightw 
Made to measure in a wide range o 


ee england 
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A smooth Victorian coiffure with a centre parting and 
an inflated crown (Xavier) 


(Right) Black point d’esprit shows the bouffant skirt 
cut up in the front. Cherry and green taffeta ribbons tie 
above the waist and stream down the back (Julian Rose) 


(Below) The trapeze line in orchid pink wild silk. At the 
back it flows from the top of the strapless bodice to the 


ground in wide gores; in front it is folded in above the 
waist (Christian Dior, London) 


Ze) 
nl 
satin ones as well as a fabric studded with jewels, with pale-coloured 
suédes for day-time in the same shape. The high heels of black satin court 
shoes are decorated with rhinestones, each applied by hand and firm, 
with some slight and similar decoration on the pointed toes. 

Flat oblong pochette bags in satin are studded with rhinestones or 
given a gilt clasp with a flat bow of the satin in the centre. Also shown by 
Susan in this shape are gold kid bags and others shaped like boxes in 
brocade, satin or a transparent plastic material, the frame being studded 
with coloured rhinestones. Gilt chain bags are revived and made as 
purses as well as*larger-sized bags that will take a beauty compact, lip- 
stick, handkerchief and money. They have a narrow gilt clasp and chain. 


piles the stocking manufacturers are adding coloured nylon after 
coloured nylon to their ranges, all with alluring names. Berkshire 
present Blue Note, a pale misty tone for garden party or evening occasions 
with a blue dress; Royal Note is intended for day with darker blues; 
Pink Note is a clear candy tone and Hi-note a lush apricot. There is a 
pale clear green and one called Dark Note that is a smoky off-black and 
highly sophisticated with a darkish short skirt. 

To go with these gilt chain bags there are necklaces composed of very 
fine gold chains in ten or twelve strands. Each chain is inset with tiny 
rhinestones or pearls and deep bracelets of many strands match. Pearl 
necklaces combine pearls of different varieties all together; shining 
irregular-shaped ones against smooth and then a crystal bead in the same 
tone of grey, pink or blue. Sizes are kept the same and the pearls may be 
worn as two or three strands close to the base of the throat. 

Necklaces of rhinestones become more massive to adorn the strapless 
bodices. Single strands of baguette-shaped rhinestones are worn, three at 
a time, above a tasselled and looped necklace, and the whole measures four 
to five inches in depth. The necklace tapers away towards the back of the 
neck. Long gilt chains carrying a huge pear-shaped drop pearl bead are 
other designs of Jewelcraft for this season and they have drop pearl ear- 
rings to correspond. Gilt and enamel fobs, book-shaped, expand to show 
four or five small photograph frames and are hung from a gilt bow 
brooch or on a slender gold chain. Deep flexible bracelets, solid with 
dazzling rhinestones, are another Edwardian revival in tune with the 
elaborate drapes, the T straps and pointed toes of slippers, the blown 
out coiffures and the coloured stockings. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


ee 
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HARVEY & GORE Vitae 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 
CABLES: BLUBOR, LONDON 


Valuations for BANKERS 


Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


and Division since the year 1812 


Cae — . A FINE DIAMOND AND PEARL BROOCH. 
| a: : . CL LATE VICTORIAN 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces 


_T. CROWTHER «SON ||| DENYS WREY, um. 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 18th-CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE © 


OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 45. SLOANE STREET. LONDON. S.W.1 

’ 3 3 Oe We 
SLOane 3821 


i 


AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Very fine quality mid-X VIIIth Cen.u-y carved Pine Chimneypiece 


Length of shelf 6’ of” Total height 5’ 0” 
Opening width 4’ 34” Opening height 3’ 10%” 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


*Phone : FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address : ANTIQUITY LONDON Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


A FINE HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY PEMBROKE TABLE, 
INLAID IN HAREWOOD AND BURR MAPLE 


